-B-29s OVER FORMOSA 


DECEMBER 4, 1944 10 CENTS 
| YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION $4.50 | 
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FORSTMANN WOOLEN COMPANY 
PASSAIC, NJ 


Forsrimann 


100% Vici 00L 


Gentlemen, behold! 


At last we have found the man who 


Cinks shaving vo a 


But we still guarantee 
that Listerine “no-hokum” Cream 
won’t make shaving a pleasure! 


Upon his chin there is a doubtful down, and neither scrapes, 
nor nicks, nor cuts, nor scars, can dim the pleasure of that first 
shave, 

But with the years come whiskers and wisdom. Intelligent 
men soon discover that there is no royal road for the razor... 
that no soap, cream, lotion, or salve, adds much merriment to 
mowing down the chin-weeds. 

That is why we have dedicated our Listerine Shaving Cream 
to the proposition that shaving is a nuisance and a bore. So if 
you seek something which will make it fun to whisk off the 
whiskers, brother, pass up our cream. 

We offer solace, we offer comfort, we offer a sensible shaving 
aid... nothing more. Just a little of our Listerine Shaving Cream, 
literally a fraction of an inch, makes great billows of moisture- 
laden lather. That is, it does if you keep adding water. And you 
should, because water and still more water is what it takes to 
soften the heart of the wiriest whisker. 

Not every man will be persuaded to purchase by these simple, 
straightforward words. But on the other hand, we have un- 
covered an ever-growing circle of loyal friends, tickled with 
our promise that Listerine Shaving Cream will not make shaving 
a pleasure, tickled with what our no-hokum lather contributes 
to easy, nearly-painless shaving. 

Want to join them? It’s easy to meet our Listerine Shaving 
Cream face to face. Ask for it at any drug counter. The price 
is low, the tube lasts long; so it is just as smart to buy as it is 
smartless to use. LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


S5é Toe LASTS AND L-A-S-1-5 
month ofter. month. after m_o—n_tA_h_ 


REMEMBER, THERE ARE 2 TYPES OF LISTERINE SHAVING CREAM 
Out of this tube come comfortable shaves 
for men who prefer no-brush cream 


This one 


UNNOUUNETAMNTTY 
T3QF-QBW-HL1H 


“PROTECTING THE AMERICAN HOME” 


Bellows Falls, Vermont, The falls here occasioned the construction of the first canal 
in America 1792-1802. In the early 1830's the boat “William Hall” made a trial 
trip up the Connecticut River but, being a sidewheeler, was bigger than the canal 
builders had visioned, and had to be drawn past the falls by means of ax-power. 


It Pays to Plan Big 


Whether in building a canal or in 
building future independence for your 
family, it pays to make the plan big 
enough to meet the possible needs of 
the future. 


Fortunately, life insurance allows 
you to “think big” and “plan big” 
without putting an undue strain 
on your pocketbook. It is possible 
through life insurance, and only 
through life insurance, to set up an 
estate of any size you elect—$10,000, 
$25,000, $50,000 or more—by the 
stroke of your pen. 

‘The first annual deposit, called the 
premium, instantly sets up a definite 
money estate which is entirely paid 
for in the event of your death within 
the first year, with all future instal- 
ments cancelled. 


Many men find it easier to start with 
life insurance of two, three or five 
thousand dollars and then, as rapidly 
as they can, increase their life insur- 
ance estate to any amount desired. 
Does such a life insurance estate 
promise benefits for you, yourself, to 
enjoy? Yes, after the policy has been 
in force for two years it has cash 
values increasing each year that the 
policy is in force, in the same way that 
your investments in War Bonds be- 
come more valuable as they earn in- 
terest for you. The cash values in your 
life insurance may be used as an en- 
dowment to provide you with a retire- 
ment income at age 55, 60 or 65. 


Why not find out more about what 
life insurance can do for you? Use the 
coupon below. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


wowreeene, WERMONT 


A Mutual Company, founded in 1850,“as solid as the granite hills of Vermont"* 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


Sins: 

In the Nov. 13 issue of LIFE, Mr. 
‘Kent Cooper opens his article, “Free- 
dom of Information,” with the follow- 
ing statement: “Before and during the 
first World War the great German news 
agency, Wolff, was owned by the Euro- 
pean banking house of Rothschild, which 
had its central headquarters in Berlin; 
A leading member of the firm was also 
Kaiser Wilhelm II's personal banker, 
friend and loyal subject.’ 

‘The facts are the following: 

1. The banking house of Rothschild 
never at any time had its headquarters 
in Berlin. 

2, The Frankfurt branch of the Roths- 
child bank was dissolved shortly after 
the death of its last leading member, 


THE GUY DE ROTHSCHILDS 


‘Wihelm-Carl yon Rothschild, which 
‘occurred in 1901. After that date no 
male member of the family was resident 
in Germany, 

8. No member of the firm was Kaiser 
Withelm 11's personal banker. 

4. The banking house of Rothschild 
has never at any time owned the Ger- 
‘man news agency, Wolff. 

One would expect that the head of 
Associated Press, while crusading for 
unbiased news, would base his angu- 
ments on more accurate information. 
‘To me It seems as essential to fight for 
freedom from false information as for 
freedom of information. 

BARONESS GUY DE 
ROTHSCHILD 


York, 


©The Baroness Guy de Rothschild 
belongs to the French branch of the 
family. Her husband, now a lieutenant 
in the is the only son of 


(continued on p. 4) 


Department, Ottawa, 
Subscription rater: One year, $4.50 in the 
US As S35 (Canadian dollars) in 


‘anada. 


Change of Addron: Four weeks’ notice 

fequrred for change of adress When 

ordering ‘a. change’ please furnish an 

‘thdrem stencil impression from 

sue i you can. Address chan 

Baa without the cid ars me well 
 UFE is copyrighted 1944 by 

‘SFife"Ive. under ‘International Cops 

Fight Convention, "All rihts reserved 


under Pan American Copyright Con- 
vention 


Tite Isc, also publishes True, Forroxe 
and Tux Aucrrecrouat. Fonte. Chair- 


They're 
TENTING 
TONIGHT 


«+. with Modern 
Improvements 


The Army's new hospital tent hos 
mony up-to-the-minute improve- 
ments. The side walls are screened 
with nylon to admit air and shut out 
insects, The roof has a cheerful, 
sonitary white lining that keeps it 
warm in winter and cool in summe! 
And by adding or taking out sec- 
tions — like leaves in a table —the 
whole tent can be made larger or 
smaller as required. 


These modern improvements are 
attached with Lift-the-Dots...the 
familiar fastener that every soldier 
has on his ammunition belt and 
canteen cover. . 
United - Carr's originai Lift-the-Dot 
was a widely used domestic fas- 
tener long before the war. When it 
is mustered out again after V-Day, 
there will be many a new peace- 
time job for it in every walk of life. * 
United-Corr Fostener Corp., Cambridge42, Moss. 


2 a CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON ~—777>777— 


Nationat. Lire Insurance Co. Derr. 115, Montrezree, Vexstont 


Without obligation to me, please send more com 
information as to what life insurance ca 


DOT 


FASTENERS 


Name 


Business or Home Address Ure 
———— Ss I rei ee 


Ts bigger they ore, the nicer they are!” . . You've often heard that 


said about stars of stage, screen and radio. Whether it's a rehearsal, 
c*shooting on a set, a benefit performance, or a social appointment, 
you'll find that the most successful people rarely keep others waiting. 


Thoughtfulness and consideration aren't inborn qualities reserved for a 
cra fortunate few. They're merely the realization and UTILIZATION of the 


ca en , 
° importance of time. 
‘As one well known feminine stor so aptly phrased it—"The wrong 
time is worse than no time at all—that's why | wear and depend upon 


my exquisite HARVEL WATC 


‘The test music this side of heaven want a watch with exquisite with my heavy radio s g with a band isn’t easy—but it’s 
is timed to split-second accuracy with . atch with dependable y ke care of my little baby, implified by my Harvel Watch, 1 
y Harvel Watch, It is truly a beautiful y Ha I'm happy to say, is Thanks to my dable Hareel, 1 kee its dependability—its certain precision 
time-piece inning -pendable aise walla s handsome design," 
surioieanco HELEN MENKEN SAMMY KAYE 


importance " 
That's why I so highly admire r hb canal f'my checking my wrist for the 

y precision, depe h...or its racy.” certainly keeps me accuratel; 

Its beautiful perfo! 

HILDEGARDE BERT LYTELL 


Ws 


Every HARVEL WATCH features the famous Nivarox 
hairspring and self-compensating beryllium bal- 
cance. Every HARVEL WATCH has specific purpose 
jewels. Each movement is precision-processed 
by exclusive methods for freedom from friction. 
These factors help insure accuracy and long life. 


There is o style for every voriant of good toste ... 2 price 
for every purse. In 17 jewels, from $37.50 ot many fine 
jewelers ... Write today for o free copy of the interesting, 
ilustroted booklet, “Time on Their Hands.” 


HARVEL WATCH COMPANY, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20 


LISTEN TO JOHN 8. KENNEDY AND THE NEWS FOR HARVEL EVERY SUNDAY OVER THE BLUE NETWORK (SEE LOCAL PAPER FOR TIME) 


Quan CASTLE FILMS’ 


YEAR 


“NEWS PARADE 1: 


OWN IN ONE FILM, the only complete and authentic 
home movie record of the world’s most momentous 
events of an entire year! Show on your own screen 
the crushing land, sea and sky blows dooming Ger 


* Allies Free 


many and Japan. See never-to-be-forgotten combat France, 
action filmed under fire ‘round the world. See the lib- Belgium and 
eration of enslaved peoples — headline events mold- Holland 


ing the future of civilization. An astoundir 


movie 
every projector owner will treasure, Own it! Give 
it to friends! 


% Jops Smashed 
in Marianas 
% Robot Bombs 
over England 
> Soviet’s Bla» 
I 
Fars Blazing 


New Deluxe Castle Films’ Catalog de- 


Tuscrate 0 
your shoppi He this Christmas, Sead 
foupoa for it now! 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
NEW YORK 20 


FIELD BLOG. 
CHICAGO 3 


RUSS BLOG. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


8mm. 
Cso tet... $1.75 
Chiao feet. . . 5.50 
16 mm. 

7100 feet 
(360 
Sound, 350 feet 17.50] ciry Zone. State. 

Remitance excised] sulp.0.0.0] Send Castle Films’ FREE De Luxe Catalog (7) | 


Send Castle Films’ “News PARADE OF THE YEAR” 
(1944) in the size and length indicated. 


Address. 


I 
Name. } 
I 
| 


Baron Edouard and financial heir to 
the French banking interests. To her 
charges Mr. Cooper replies: “I did not 
that Wolff was owned by 
proper, Wolff was owned, 
Dr. Paul von Schwabach, 
senior partner of Bleichriider, a private 
bankingho knownas 
Rothschild’s powerful Berlin affiliate, 
Von Schwabach was also the personal 
banker of Kaiser Wilhelm II.” —ED. 


mean to 
Rothschild’ 
however, by 


Sirs 
Mr. Cooper has received your hospi- 
tality for his "Freedom of Information” 
of his statements, how- 

icism and correction, 
that King Albert's inter~ 
not free Belgium from the 
* of Havas and Reuter, He 
forgets that after World War I the Bel- 
glans formed thelr own news 
Belga. This agency had agreem« 
Havas and Reuter as well as ha 
correspondents in European capitals 
‘and was therefore able to give fairly un- 
Diased service, Leading newspapers also 
had correspondents in Paris, London 
Berlin to complete or correct Belga 


oper makes another curious 


hese underground pa 
4 information which they 
jugh Allied radios, severely 


sald, all decent European 
journalists will applaud Mr. Cooper's 
‘The Belg 


Tt has always 
ewithstanding 
epticism 
HENRI FAST 
Former editor in chief, 
L'Independance Belge, Brussels 
Former chairman, Belgian 
Liberal Journalists’ Association 
New York, 


© Mr. Cooper's reply: The agree- 
ments of th 
with Ha 
and rigorously maintain 


For instance, 
could 


n newspaper without the con- 
sent of both Havas and Re 
With any foreign news ag 
than those approved by Havas and 
Reuter. Thus to whatev 
Belgian newspapers relied upon the 
Belgian news agency, which received 
its news through the Reuter-Havas 
‘cartel, they lacked the boon of free- 
dom of information.”—ED. 


VAN JOHNSON 

Let's have more of these Van John- 
sons (LIFE, Nov. 13). It’s about time 
we girls on the homefront are getting 
some pin-up pictures of our own! It's 
pretty tiresome to look at women all 
the time 


extent the 


SYLVIA WARD 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich, 
Sirs: 


‘Thank you for your simply dreamy 
article on Van Johnson. 


JOAN O'BRIEN 


Bay 


e, NA 


PRESENTS 
“THE TAILORED 


‘“ARALAC’ 


A smart, well-tailored robe, lined 
across the shoulders. Made of a 
fine Merrimack Manufacturing Co. 
fabric of rayon and ARALAC. 
Maroon or blue . .. small, medium, 


large and extra large 


$12.95 


At your favorite store 


THE RABHOR CO., INC. 


Empire State Building, New York 1, N.Y. 


T. M. Reg. By ARALAG, INC., 
@ division of 
NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORP. 


The C. L. Wares, of Glassboro, N. J., 


let you in on some extra-special 


=™! 
Many evenings last summer, the Wares discussed “house 
plans,” while Carol, 44%, looked on. Mrs. Ware took over the 
Glassboro postmastership last y 
Ware to retire, Their son, Charles, 


enthusi- 
«gives 


ears ago, and they'll tell 
E.'s the best soldier in the family 


think of the time and steps it'll save!” 


’ Vare, “During the past months, Above, their kitchen a 
we've sketched out all sorts of ideas for remodeling, But the igerator. The Wares bough! 
first thing we talked about was an all-electric kitchen! Just istics I 


And here, as designed for the future by 
the General Electric Home Bureau, is 
me kitchen . . . converted into a 
all-electric kitchen! Its cost will be 
ngly little... and in it there'll 
work-saving G-E joys... 
G-E dishwasher. With the flip of a switch, stacks of dirty 
washed, rinsed in steaming-hot 


= 
=e 
E 


surpris 
be the 


Grinds up 
down the drai 


rap—even bones—and washes it all 


GE Cabinets styled to match the appliances, and de- 
signed to give worlds of roomy storage space. 

G-E range and refrigerator . . . to make health-packed 
meals a breeze to prepare! And the smaller G-E blessings, 
such as... 


Completely Automatic Coffee Maker. All you do is just 
set it! G. E.'s Automatic Coffee Maker does the rest... 
lakes 2 


faithfully turns out flavorful, full-bodied coffee. 

cups or 8 just as deliciously, and keeps the rich brew 
= M j warm as long as you want it. The only completely auto- 

matic glass coffee maker! 


zs 


Everything Electrical for After-Victory Homes ‘The G-E All-Girl Orchestra,” Sunday 10 p.m., E.W.T., 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


FOR VICTORY—BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS! 


Wuetuer she is blonde, brunette, 
brownette or redhead...there is a “Gift 
from Hollywood” containing the correct 
Color Harmony Make-Up for her as 
PAN-CAKE M AKE-UP SET created by Max Factor Hollywood. 


22) 4 


AUTOGRAPHED MAKE-UP SET 
“My Make-Up Secret”..autographed by famous 

screen stars. Max Factor Hollywood $>)5Q 

Powder, Rouge, Tru-Color Lipstick. 2 


nour in a holiday box... Max Factor Holly 


od Pan-Cake Make-Up, Rouge 86 $300 


and Tra-Color Lipstick 


COLOR HARMONY MAKE-UP SET 
Correct shades for “her” type... Max Factor Holly. or* iw 


“What a wonderful gift 
a RAINFAIR would make! It’s 
the smartest raincoat 
you see, here at the Ritz" 
says attractive Miss Kay Monroe, 


check-room girl at New York's exclusive 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel. 


Every man needs a coat that can take 

all kinds of weather. That's why Rainfair 
is a gift that's sure to please. Rainfai 

are showerproofed. And because they're 
well-tailored from the finest fabries, 
they're coats to wear proudly after the 
sun comes out. Put “Rainfair” at the top 
of your gift list...you'll find a selecti 
at better stores everywhere. 


Grafton... $11.50 Out- 
standing balmacaan-type 
‘coat in fine gabardine.., 
showerproofed against 
the rain. Beautifully 
tailored shoulders, seams, 
t, Three smart 
fawn, light olive, 


Write for 
name of your nearest 
dealer...today! 


buy war bonds first 


smart as 
a topcoat... 
and ready 
for rain 


Watch Jor Rainjair’s V-Seald 
and Zephyr Plastic-Coated Rainwear 


RAINFAIR, INC., Racine, Wisconsin 


LETTERS 
10 THE EDITORS 


Sirs: 
Comparing Van Johnson with Frank 
Sinatra is like comparing a beautiful, 
sunny day with a dreary, rainy 
PEGGY HENRICKSON 


Sinatra can cook spaghetti; Van 

Johnson can't even make his own bed. 
GILETTE HOLCOMB 
MARIE JOY 
ROSEMARY JA: 
MARY MARCIN 
MARJORIE BALL 
EVELYN THOMAS 

Amherst, Mass, 


Sirs 
T have written a poem, It is as 
follows: 


That Johnson Guy! 
I'm a member of the bobby-sox brigade— 
‘Sinatra's popularity will surely fade 
Af LIFE will print more pictures of Van, 
For he's the teen-agers favorite man! 
Gabie's mustache has no appeal; 
It's Johnson's freckles and grin that make 
‘me squeal!!! 

DOODLES HARGROVE 

‘Newellton, La. 


DOODLES’ SQUEALMAKER 


BROADWAY 
Sirs: 

Equal in morale to a blonde model 
visiting @ South Pacific island, your 
story," Broadway" (LIFE, Nov. 13), is 
Just the nostalgic touch a serviceman 
needs while away from home. The pic- 
tures represent ono large view of Amer- 
fea. 

SP. (A) 1/e HENRY P. DAIN IIL 
Newport, R. 1 


Sirs: 

“Broadway Sam" Roth shelved his 
carnation the day after election and sub- 
stituted a chest-covering metal sign re- 
minding hisloving publicthat there were 
no available seats in the White House 
elther. ‘The sign read, ““T told you so.” 

ROBERT E. CHAFFEE 

New York, N. ¥. 


Sire: 

I believe Watling Street, which was 
built by the Romans and still remains, 
is much longer than Broadway. Watling 
Street extends from Dover, England to 
Scotland. 


JOE TASHINO 
‘Miami Beach, Fla, 


@ LIFE doffs its seven-league boots. 
Just as Broadway stretched to its 
limits is 150 miles, so Watling Street 
stretched to its limits, from Dover to 
Chester, is 269 miles.—ED. 


BATHING SUITS 


Sirs: 
My morals may be peculiar but— 
after the bathing fashions (LIFE, Nov 
13)—T'd have a lot less to confess on 
Saturday night if [ had seen 5,000 abso- 
lutely nude women and girls of all ages, 
sizes and shapes on the beach than T 
would if T saw five of those three 
cornered outfits! 
‘ARN 
‘Newport News, Va. 


LD BEN 


TT 


(continued on next page) 


A Lewon tt Citi... 


Old things are okay when they're good 
—like this sweater, Mom. be ipa / 
two years old and still glamour-mat 


But definitely.-» = « 0 / 


ir Ht 
But definitely, darling, my Pepperel 
Sheets make me feel glamorous—and how 


orable they ore! Wasn't I clever when 
I bought them five years ago? 


s charming does. 


Yes if. you bought Pepperell Sheets Be 
“hortage .«ifyou can find them NOW +--+ 
tae ara fourleaf clover. Our Pepper 
a ne woven close and firm of strong 
eens atrongitite high «thes iEHE WOE 
sete eae sling easy washing, Pepperell Shee 
anne ved with handy Tell-Mark tabs to indicate 
Fe vai Finished with ‘Tapered ‘Tape 
guard against tearing « «+ 


theit 
selvages to guard 


encates. These beauti i} 


for their smooth, lustrous 
tional 


Five Peeveseu. Pi 


are noted f 
sheets are ey well as their excep 


texture « <sestioral 

wearing qualities and very light eight. 

sp to four 

Pervenens Luxury MUstins. UP 0 “ 
in each square inch means 

extra threads in each square a 


jonger Weary and a delightfully soft 


r 
Pepperell Manu 


PEPPERELL 
SHEETS 


No other Pipe 


Smoking will hold new enjoyment for the lucky man 
who gets a Smokemaster. This fine pipe effectively 
eliminates MOISTURE —the one thing that so often 
ruins the pleasure of smoking. 

In the Smokemaster, the moisture is not merely 
trapped —it is side-tracked from the smoke passage. 
Smoke is drawn through a clean, dry passage—never 
through renk, biting moisture. 

Smoke passes through a specially designed stem in 
which an ordinary pipe cleaner is inserted. This pipe 
cleaner absorbs all the moisture from the smoke pas- 
sage as fast as it forms. The bowl stays dry, the stem 
stays dry—not a whiff of staleness mixes with fresh 
tobacco flavor. 

Select your gift Smokemaster now. In many hand- 
some models of native briar. At leading dealers. 3 


Smokemaster, Custom-made $1-5° 
Smokemaster, Standard $1.°° 


BRIARCRAFT, INC., 347 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Briarcraft 
Smokemaster 


The pipe that sidetracks moisture 
Keeps itself clean 


Sirs: 


After long, careful and deliberate con- 
sideration based on an extensive survey. 
of the truly athletic type of American 
beauty, we of the physical-training staff 
at this advanced amphibious base vote 
unanimously for Blanche Grady for the 
title of "Modern Diana.” 


est you publish vital statistios 
bathing sult, Miss 
70 us straight dope. 


Camp Swift, Texas 


@ Vital statistics: size, 12; height, 
5 ft. 89 in 


weight, 120 Ib.; waist, 25 
green; hair, dark 


Sirs: 
Is Blanche ( 


dy also a wrestler? 
SNAZ RAYMOND 
Niagara Falls, N. ¥ 


Sirs: 
T was wondering “how this jungle 
woman ever was photographed for 
LIFE 
PVT. JAMES BALDWIN 
Fort Devens, Mass. 


Sirs: 

Could you print a picture in your 
column of Blanche Grady fully elothed 
in a street outfit? 

DR. H. G, JACKSON 


FULLY CLOTHED 


PRISONERS OF WAR 


Sirs 

I was interested to note that the 
German prisoners (“LI 
oner-of-War Camp" LIF! 
seem to be well supplied with good 
American clgarets — full, unopened 
packages within easy reach for bunk 
smoking. 

‘A Senate Investigation might not call 
this “coddling,” but the millions of us 
poor civilians who have taken to rolling 
our own would. 


H. L. DUDLEY 
Huntsville, Ala. 


© Prisoners of war are allowed to buy 
cigarets out of their earnings by the 


rules of the Geneva Cony 


(continued on p. 15) 


Faces as old 


feel practically 
young as his 


after a cool, 
cool Ingram’s 
shave... 


The best shaving creams burst into 
thick, whisker-wilting lather in a hurry. 
Ingram’s does that. But much more! It 
helps condition your skin for shaving. 
Soothes and cools shaving burns and 
stings. And Ingram’s refreshing coolness 
lingers on! Treat yourself to a fresh-feel- 
ing face. Get Ingram’s today. Tube or jar. 


INGRAMS 


Product of Bristol-Myers 


ge ag 
Fol tat ast 


your yume 


THE 


You choose the slow-nipanad 
GOLDEN BANANAS 


LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS 


CONTINUED 


bers of packages available depend on 
the total supply, since U. 8, troops 
are supplied first. When the supply 
runs low they, too, roll their own, 


—ED. 


Sirs: 


Twas much interested in your story, 
“LIFE Visitsa Prisoner-of-War Camp,” 
particularly in the caption under the 
posters of German cities which reads, 
“Home-town posters deck camp. Pris- 
‘oners from Hamburg sent frantic cables, 
when Allies dumped tons of bombs on 
city in one week, July 1943." 

Sent cables to whom? ‘Their families 
in Hamburg? Is the privilege of sending 
cables prescribed by the terms of the 
Geneva Convention? Or is this just an 
added courtesy, quite outside the realm 
of the rules of the convention, that our 
American hospitality affords our en- 
forced guests? 


Seanming, "vay mexican women 


Women of America love stunning things 


te and have knowing tastes. That is why they 


Rochester, N.Y. 


‘erie | Convention allows | BNC & preference for Kayser “The One 


prisoners of war to send cables at the 
usual charge in cases of “acknowl 


Brand Name That 


a Grand Name the 


Ever bite into a green banana—hard, 
starchy, almost tasteless? Then taste 
a ripe one — with its creamy, delicate 
tropical flavor? 

That’s one way of pointing out 
the mellow goodness you'll find in 
Clicquot Club Ginger Ale. It gets 
its flavor from the finest Jamaica 
ginger and other ingredients, blended 
suavely, then aged slowly for months. 
Flavor-aging has made Clicquot Club 
a favorite for over 50 years. 


opin Club 


OVER FIFTY YEARS A FAVORITE 


Clicquot Club Sparkling Water gives long-lasting life to ony drink. 
The secret’s Bonded Carbonation—for the mixer that never lets you down! 


10 


edged urgency." —ED. 

World Over in fabric gloves, lingerie, hosiery 
PICASSO ART? 
ties: and underthings.” 


A study of the article, 
Art” (LIFE, Nov. 13). 
‘once more my wonder at the serious 
attention such art receives in a maga- 
zine of as high standard as LIFE. 

For example, the figure by Picasso 
which T take to represent a woman con- 
tains not one characteristic rule of art. 
‘There is no perspective; proportion is 
distorted in every direction; symmetry 
is disposed of by making the whole 
figure lopsided; coloring seems to be 
merely incidental to the other viola 
tions such as the misplaced eyes, ab- 
sence of ears and substituting @ crazy 
geometric design for the mouth. 

will stick with the school of realism 
and truth. 


JUDSON DE GRAFF 
Gouverneur, N. ¥. 
Sins: 
‘Webster calls art “application of skill 
and taste to production according to 
esthetic principles.” When you leave 
out the “skill,” the “taste” and the 
esthetic principles.” what have you 
left? Picasso. 

H. NORMAN MeCULLOUGH 
Freeport, N. ¥. 
Sirs: 
‘Why fill your pages with the tripe he 
and his pals are doing when we have 
right here in this wonderful country of 
‘ours a painter who makes Pablo look 
like 2¢—I mean Norman Rockwell. 

MARGARET M. CARSON 

Detroit, Mich. 


B-17'S FATE 
Sirs: 

Your report, “Bombing Accident, 
over Berlin” (LIFE, Nov. 13), says 
that the Flying Fortress plunged to- 
ward the earth after having half her 
tail sheared off. The Douglas (Ariz.) 
Dispatch, Nov. 8, stated that the mishap 
‘was not fatal and the ship completed its 
mission and arrived safely at its home 
dase. 

Did the plane complete its mission or 
not? 


ARTHUR P. BELL 


© LIFE is sorry to report that the 
Amy, after a thorough check, an- 
nounced that the tailless B-17 did not 
return.—ED. 


AFTER DINNER 


MINT 
ALSO OTHER FLAVORS. 


‘© Condyis Fighting Food!More Richardson's 
Mint for the Armed Forces means less for 
fomilies at home. Today if you can't find 
Richardson's ask again next fime you're in, 


‘THOS. D, RICHARDSON CO., Philadelphia, 24, U.S.A. 


Bilfolds as ruggedly Western 

‘8 a longhorn steer. . 
ind smart as a show horse. Origina 
#. Benchmade by saddlo 
craftamen with pride in their work. SADDLE 
CRAFT billfolds are gifts a man will reach for as 
Sagery ax 2 cowhand reaches fr orub atthe 
hue! 
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Take cover! Cold bugs are on the way 


++.coming with the season’s wet weather. 
For protection against colds that may result 


in influenza or pneumonia ... it’s the duty of 


every civilian to wear rubber footwear in bad 


weather. And remember, when you see 
either HOOD or B. F. Goodrich stamped ‘ N \ 


on rubber footwear, you are assured 


of superior materials and 
construction ... resulting 


in complete foot protection 


Hood Rubber Co. 


A DIVISION OF 


++. comfort ... long, 


economical wear. 


FOOTWEAR FACTORY—WATERTOWN, MASS. 
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NAPOLEON AND UNCLE ELB 


By Clifford McBrid: 


SPHAKING OF PICTURES... 


apoleon, the dog hero of the comic strip Napoleon and Uncle Elby, is not, like 

Mickey Mouse, world-famous, but the millions of readers who follow the strip 
in more than 80 U. S. papers consider Napoleon one of the great animal characters 
of our time. They take it for granted that Clifford McBride, who draws Napoleon, 
is a deep student of dog psychology. Actually McBride, while he loves Napoleon, 
finds real dogs dull. He dreams up situations and uses himself as the model in por- 
traying Napoleon’s varied emotions (below). In drawing the dog he screws his own 


Emotions registered by McBride and then transferred to Napoleon's face are shown in these 


ARTIST IS MODEL FOR HIS OWN COMIC-STRIP DOG 


face up into the expression he wants for Napoleon, then transfers the expression to 
paper. By this method Napoleon emerges in the great tradition of animals like Mickey 
Mouse and Krazy Kat who owe their fame to the human qualities they portray. 

Napoleon's cartoon usually concerns the misadventures of a fat, pompous, kindly 
character called Uncle Elby and the reactions of the big dog to his master's plight 
(abore). McBride has a real uncle who resembles Uncle Elby but he insists that he 
gets no inspiration from his uncle who is “absolutely devoid of a sense of humor.” 


and a leer, in the bottom row sophistication and suspicion. Note undoglike eyebrows on Napo- 
Jeon which McBride claims are the secret of his success in expressing subtle human reactions. 


pictures. In the top row McBride portrays humility and mirth, in the middle row amazement 
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A selt-inspired artist, McBride gets desir pression on his 
tion in mirror. Much of his drawing is dor nitror in his be 


She Says 
UNONOS 


KIND OF SouNDS 
URE MAyBE 
GRACIE MEANS “No! 
ShORTe! 


OKAY, PAL! THE WAY I FIGGER IT, 
SHES SIGNALIN’ YOU TO SEE YOUR 
DENTIST. NO OOLL LIKE GRACIE'S 

GONNA BE BOTHERED BY BREATH LIKE 
YOURS, NOT PERMANENT SHE ISN'T! 


TO COMBAT BAD BREATH, I RECO 
COLGATE DENTAL CREAM FOR SCIE} 
TESTS PROVE THAT IN 7 OUT OF 10 CASI 
COLGATE'S INSTANTLY STOPS BAO BRE: 
THAT ORIGINATES IN THE MOUT? 


COUGATES ACTIVE PENETRATING FOAM 
ere mo MODEM cREVICES BETWEEN 
TEETHHELPS CLEAN OUT DECAYING oe ane ee, 
FOOD PARTICLES~STOP STAGNANT i FEARED RARE ACI 
SALA ODORS =REMOVE THE CAUSE IF 1 DECODE THOSE SIGNALS 
OF MUCH BAD BREATH HT, GRACES GA 


COUGATE'S 

SURE DOES A JOB 

OF CLEANING AND 
POLISHING TEETH, 


IT CLEANS YOUR 
BREATH WHILE 
TT CLEANS 
YOUR TEETH 


Tune In! CAN YOU TOP THIS? Saturday Night—NBC Network 


SPEAKING OF PICTURES 


(continued) 


~ 


closely, He lost 80 
r than his uncle. 


McBride's Uncle Elby (posing) used to resemble comic-strip E 


1b, recently. Now artist looks more like rotund cartoon chara‘ 


Studio in Pasadena home is where McBride works. He often lounges about 
barefoot in pajamas trying to get energy to work, starts 30 minutes before deadline. 


WANT TO MAKE your Christmas- 
choosing simple, quick, and sure- 
to-please? Look for Murrytown 
Ties, made by Wembley, who 
know male preferences perfectly 
and style Murrytown Ties ac- 
cordingly! (Wembley is the most 
popular name in neckwear.) 


Wembley’s famous Nor-East 
Non-Crush Ties are available 
now only in limited quantities. 
They will be back in full array, 
more beautiful than ever. 


GULF STREAM 


L STRIPE: CLEAR-TONE STRIPES 
pau . LUSTROUS PRINTS 


WAR BONDS ARE THE BEST GIFT OF ABEL go oe GIT YOURS TODAY 


eet 144, Wey, ae, New Orang 


Give her a 
and you give her the best 


GIVE HER A WAR BOND... GIVE HIM A WAR BOND 


«++ GIVE THE CHILOREN WAR BONDS 


and you give 


and safely 


is why w this year 
Her a War Bond and You Gi fe 
the Best” instead of our time-honored 


AGE soe 


Christmas messa 


‘Give her a 
and you give her the best” 


as it cleans 
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LIFE'S PICTURES 


The remarkable pictures on pages 

were taken by Photographer's Mate Third 
Class Orville L. Jenkins, 38. On duty 
aboard the carrier Cowpens, his camera 
loaded with color film, Jenkins recently 
found himself in perfect position to 
photograph the landing of a flaming 
Hellcat and the fast battle co extinguish 
the fire. No buck-fever victim, the for- 
mer Marshalltown, Iowa movie operator 
coolly recorded a superb picture sequence. 
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Lilt (ow. coud Luv! 


ae it's traditional as a twosome by a fireside . 
soft as a melody and eternally sweet as falling in love. 
Because it 


well, so yery young, Yardley English Lavender 
belongs to lovely “lights low” evenings like this one! 


YARDLEY 


ENGLISH pepe lft 


YARDLEY ' 
ENGLISH LAVENDER 


the lovable fragrance, 
$3.75, $2.50, $1.50 
ENGLISH LAVENDER SOAP 
bor of 3 tablets, $1 


Yardley 
from the ori 


for America are creates 


1al English formulae, combining imported and domestic ingred 
Yerdley of London, Inc., 620 Fifth Ave., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. Ao er nweaver 


I’m glad we had this election! 


Yes, I voted. 


Whether the man I voted for won or 
lost, I think he’s the better man. 


That’s my privilege. 


Here in America my one vote might have 
decided the whole election. 


It could have been me who really 
selected our President. 


It could have been me who effected 
the kind of peace we are going to have. 


It could have been me who had the giant 
responsibility of influencing the future 
of our twelve million men and women 
in uniform—our millions of families here 
at home—and the millions on millions 
of Americans yet to be born. 


Or it might have been the one vote of any 
other American. * 


I felt as never before what democracy 
really is. 


I thought I was speaking only for myself 
when I marked my ballot. 


Instead—I was really trying to decide 
what would be best for all of us. 


And I thanked God that so many of my 
fellow men and women here in America 
were clean, decent, honest people. 


I looked around at my family, my friends, 
my neighbors— 

at the fellows and girls I work with— 

at the high-school kids who haven’t 

even voted yet— 

knowing that the vote of any one of 
them—on election day—would give him 
or her a power equal to that of king, 
conqueror, or statesman. 

I felt my faith and trust in them. 


I guess that’s why we instinctively know 
we have the stuff to win this war... 


I guess that’s why we’re bound to win 
the peace... 

I guess that’s why the whole world 
looks to America... 


Because to be an American—to shoulder 
the responsibility that goes with it— 
YOU'VE GOT TO BE GREAT! 


This greatness in the American character 
is the force that draws us together... 


UNITED we will speed the end of the war. 


UNITED we will secure the peace that is 
worthy of this war’s sacrifices. 

UNITED we will keep on building— 
through our individual work—through 
science and mass-production—a world 
that grows constantly more secure... 

a life that grows constantly fuller and 
more useful. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE - 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER - 


NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 
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IN MURRAY'S SUITE ATOP CHICAGO'S STEVENS HOTEL SIT ROLLAND JAY THOMAS, PHILIP MURRAY AND SIDNEY HILLMAN, THE THREE MOST IMPORTANT MEN IN THE C.1.0, 


GAL. HOLDS A VICTOR 


t the words of its president, Philip Murray, the 
C. L O.'s Seventh Constitutional Convention, 
“vieto 
convention. C.1. 0's 
new buby, the Political Action Committee. In setting 
up P. A. C., the C. I. O. had risked its whole philoso- 


phy of labor participation in pol 


1 in Chieago on Nov. 20, w 


"The victory was that of t 


which oper 


ies. In throwing 


the P. A. C. behind Roosevelt, it had risked its exis 
tence as a strong and united labor c nization. 

If this gamble had lost, the C. I. 0. convention 
would have been a scene of bitterness, demoraliza 
tion and disruption. But the gamble had won and 
the convention was jubilant. Sidney Hillman was 


given an ovation and his P. A. C. was made a per- 
manent organization. Though the convention cockily 


took more credit for the Democratic vietory than it 
dead right in its boasts that the 


erful political 


deserved, it wa 
C. 1. 0. had bee 
force in the land. 

Only the future can tell whether the men who lead 
the C. I. 0. that their new 


a new and py 


‘el the responsibilities 
them. At the ¢ 
t 


avention they were 


trength. The result was an 


unusually peaceful labor convention marked by 
man, nes but few fights. Without opposition, 
Philip Murray was elected president fora fourth term 

The convention made plain what the C. I. 0. 


wants in the postwar U. $.: 1) 60,000,000 jobs, with 
public works to supply them when necessary: 2) a 
guaranteed annual wage: 3) a place for labor at the 


NVENTION 


ace conference; 4) a hoard, with labor represent 


F 


to administer reconversion; 5) an end to racial 


discrimination: 6) homes, jobs, prosperity for all. To 


the C. LO. none of these postwar plans seems too top- 
lofty. They have reason to hope that Roosevelt will 
pay off the C. I. O. for its work. They have good re 
son to feel that Congressmen, knowing P. A. C 
ten respectfully to C. 1. O. su 


er, will ra 
Two bi * the C. I. O. Most immediate is 
to break the Little Steel Formula, defended last 


week by Econ 


jobs fa 


omic Stabilizer Fred Vinson after 


ported cost of living had gone 
nuary 1941. The next job is to 
marshal P. A. C. for the 1946 congressional elections 
when it will not have Candidate Roosevelt to help it. 


special commit 
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P 
lip 


conventic 
cd the rostru 
les with chairs, paper and tab! 
Iroom with whoops of “HILLM 
Murray managed to quiet the crowd and Hillman b 
page). When he finished the uproar started all ove 


After Hillman’s speech the i is ovation and 
listened impatiently to | 5 conding p the P.A.C 


THE DELEGATES femmmmenese sae 


They forget their old feuds 


hen Henry Wallace appeared before the convention 


he was greeted with cries of “Wallace for “48!” When 
he said, “It will be more constructive to get together 
than to fight separately,” he voiced the feeling of the 


ion. The 6,000,000 members of the 41 
that make up the Congress of Indust 
ations include every shade of thought fron 
ost to rightism, But Philip Murr 
's chief conciliator who thinks the rightis 


ft 
ism fight will blow over if it is left alone, kept the issue 


s quict as possible. With none of the fights of former 
meetings, the C. I. O. 
strike pledge and got set for the hard work ahead. 
Only labor trouble of convention came from James 
Petrillo’s A. F. of L. Musicians’ Union, When 
graph played C. I. 0. records, Petrillo’s uni 


as a whole reaffirmed its no- 


phono- 


sent a 


—_— 
Glassworkers were represented by Leland Beard (right), de 
egate from the 1,850 members of the Federation of Gla: 


wire demanding an A. F. of L. man be hired to turn 


records. T! quickly whisked aw 


Ceramic and Silica Sand Workers of America, As his guest, 
Beard brought fellow glassworker William T, Lewis (left). 


¢ phonograph 


Joseph Curran, M e George B. Rose, who came to the convention from Altoona, 


Inst year, a ¥ r , sa : Pa,, isa member of United Railroad Workers, Juniata Local, 


Thomas E. Shortell, S. J., is from Holy Cross College, wasat John Gross of the Richland, Ohio, Industrial Union Council _J. $. Potofsky is secretary-treasurer of 4 
the convention. Many priests were on the convention floor. claims $0,000 new members this year for the Rubber Workers. _ ing Workers of Americ 


d runs thing: 
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U 


jp in Wallace’s room, 


ave a luncheon fe 


EDITORIAL 


CONGRESS 


ONLY BY MODERNIZING ITS OWN ARCHAIC METHODS CAN CONGRESS KEEP UP WITH THE WHITE HOUSE 


A remarkable thing happened in Congress 
last week. A House Committee to Investi- 
gate Executive Agencies, which for nearly 
two y has been hacking at the mountain 
with no visible results, 
issued its seventh report. But this report rec- 
ommended not the abolition of any executi' 
agency, but the reform of Congress! The 
committee (chairman, Howard Smith of 
ginia) decided that the growth of executive 
power cannot be checked unless Congress, 
too, modernizes and expands. 

Atlast we are getting somewhere. This com- 
mittee even spoke critically of Congress’ own 
sacred committee system and proposed a 
study of it (as well as of other congressional 
procedures). It is as though a Council of Real 
Estate Owners had proposed a study of the 
single tax. At least half a dozen bills and res- 
olutions to reform Congress have been in- 
troduced in the last two years, only to be 
pigeonholed in the all-powerful Rules Com- 
mittee. Whether the Smith Committee report 
is turned into law or not, it promises to break 
the Rules Committee dam, so that hearings 
‘on some of these proposed reforms can 
held at last. 


Snuff and Sand 


“You know,” said Senator Andrews of 
Florida a couple of months ago, “in the Sea- 
ate we still keep the old snuffbox right up 
there where it’s been for more than 80 y 
though nobody ever dips into it. If 
noticed, too, there's a little silver box on each 
desk, and what do you think is in that? Burnt 
sand that we're supposed to use when w 
sign our names in ink! Well, our legislative 
system is about as anachronistic in son 
ways as that snuffbox and the sand box: 

Senator Andrews’ own reform would 
stop the use of “riders” (amendments which 
would never pass on their own but are tacked 
on to important bills). ‘This is just one small 
reform, but the senator's sandbox moral ap- 
plies all across the board. Once the subject is 
opened up, many ways will be found in which 
Congress could be brought up to date. 

‘The easiest and commonest criticism of 
Congress is to ridicule its members. Like the 
American people they represent, they are in- 
deed often ignorant, provincial and greedy. 
But the 79th, just elected, contains individ- 
uals who could make it the most statesman- 
like Congress in many years. And the most 
statesmanlike single thing the 79th could do 
is to modernize its own machinery, especially 
in two respects. Congress needs good men, 
but it also needs more information and better 
organization. 

It is not the individual congressman who 
is ignorant, but Congress as a whole that is 


PICTURE OF THE WEEK: 


At his blissful peak in 1985 Adolf Hitler sat be- 
side the Obersce at Berchtesgaden with a Nordic 
and posed as he wanted history to know him. Last, 
week this rare picture took on fresh significance. 
For history had turned on Hitler. No new photo- 
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overworked and ill-informed. This is because 
it has never been willing to vote itself an ade- 
quate staff. The total cost of Congress, in- 
cluding all the experts, clerks, secretaries ete. 
who work directly for the 581 members, or 
for its innumerable committees, is only about 
$20,000,000 a year. The office of Indian Af- 
fairs spends a lot more than that. Every exe- 
cutive department has more trained brains 
at its disposal than the who 
Senator Wherry 


he saw a War 
Production Board expert whispering to the 

ing officer. What was this 
y doing in the sacred cham- 


ber? 
Actually the WPB 
to a Senate subcommittee on postwar em- 
ployment, a subject the Senate was debating 
at the e. It was a sudden sidelight on the 
way most congressional committees get the 
borrow them from ex- 
en jealous of un- 
ence, were reminded that 
they have been afraid to vote enough money 
to hire experts of their own. 

As things stand now, the average congres- 
sional committee is a sort of earnest, helpless 
listener to the well-informed but special 
pleading of execu ‘on the one 
hand and lobbyists on the other. In the words 
of the Smith report, a member has “now! 
to turn for unbiased assistance.”’ A senator is 
now nd on office help; 
a congressman $8,000. The fact that some of 
them put relatives on this payroll is no 
answer to the fact that the payroll is hope- 
lessly meager. Any vice president of ar 

ium-sized corporation, whose job is 
hundredth as important to the nation, has 
much more help than that. He also gets a 
bigger salary. Why? 


an was acting as clerk 


due executive inf 


The Case of George Norris 


ted itself into a 
retirement annuitie 
ublic hue and cry, (“Bundles for 
Congress”) so frightened the members that 
they repealed the pension bill a month later. 
Yet it was a good bill. As John T. Flynn 
points out in his recent book, Meet Your Con- 
gress, the average congressman leaves Wash- 
ington poorer than he arrived. Last summer 
there died in retirement a man who had 
served in Congress for more than 40 years. In 
one of his very last letters he wrote, “I do not 
maintain an office and do what worl: I can at 
y house. Mrs. Norris, like me, is getting 
old and she has to do all the housework 
often impossible for her to read to 
me as much as we both desire. Thus you see I 
am living under rather adverse cireumstane- 


strange, 


graphs of him had appeared for two months. He 
had not spoken on the radio since the bombing 


cs. It is difficult for me to keep up with the 
times... .” Yes, that was the great George 
Norris of Nebraska, the conscience of the 
progressives, the father of TVA. 

Besides better staff and pay, Congress 
needs better organization. Most of its present 
80 committees could be abolished or recom- 
bined. Many of them are “craters of extinct 
committees,” as one writer calls them, their 
only purpose being to maintain the supply of 
chairmanships, to which every congressman. 
aspires. And the seniority system by which 
he eventually falls into a chairmanship also 
needs reviewing. Seniority is not so bad as 
some of the alternatives; in fact, it was an im- 
portant improvement over the tyrannical ap- 
pointive power of Speaker Cannon which the 
insurgents overthrew in 1910. In those days 
Congress had too much “leadership.” Today’, 
however, it has too little. 


Over, Under or Equal? 


The trend toward executive domination of 
Congress is as old as Andrew Jackson. But in 
the past White House domination has alter- 
nated with periods when the President was 
weak and Congress strong. Hence many con- 
gressmen tend to think of a strong executive 
and a strong Congress as incompatible and 
are content to wait for another Buchanan or 
another Harding. No attitude could be more 
fatal to the future of Congress—or of parlia- 
mentary government. A strong White House 
and a strong Congress are not incompatible, 
nor need they be antagonistic. 

‘The Constitution puts Congress first, above 
the White House and above the courts; that 
is why George Washington insisted the Cap- 
itol be placed symbolically on the highest 
ground in Washington, “the Hill.” And some 
critics feel that Congress should resume this 
primacy by electing an independent leader- 
ship, a sort of parliamentary cabinet like 
Britain's, while the White Ho might 
wither away to the honorific status of a king. 
Others feel that Congress must inevitably 
continue its present downward path, vote 
more and more discretion to the executive 
and wind up as a mere debating society, a 
place for the ratification of executive-writ- 
ten laws, i.e. decrees. 

Our Constitutional system of checks and 
balances would be lost if either of these de- 
velopments took place. Our system is based 
on a strong Congress and a strong executive, 
independent but interdependent, too. That 
stem will prove safest for democracy in the 
future as in the past. But to resume its right- 
ful place alongside the executive, Congress 
must get busy and modernize itself. It should 
be one of the first tasks of the 79th when it 
assembles next month. 


ear inflammation, a broken arm, damaged vocal 
cords, that he is dead, mad, on a submarine 
headed for Japan or a remote island, At any rate, 
he was not sitting on a rock near Berchtesgad- 
en, looking pleased with himself and his destin; 


Hitler at Berchtesgaden in 1935 with stormtrooper 


sees only success ahead for centuries and centuries 
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he Big Push on the Western Front gained last week, hem and Switzerland is by way of the level plain at 
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The Big Push (continues) 


“WHERE 1S THE FRONT?” 


Correspondent finds a lost battalion post 


amid rain, shells and some German civilians 
by JACK BELDEN 


Bexerum, Noy. 22 
was in a group of correspondents that had suddenly descended on 
the headquarters of an American regiment. First Army head- 

quarters farther to the rear had informed it that this regiment was 
about to take Eschweiler, the first big city in the path of the Army's 
November offensive. 

We were waiting in the cellar of a shell-battered building, talking 
with the regimental S-2 officer, when suddenly a captain, his mus- 
tache dripping rain, lurched into the cellar with a distraught and 
preoccupied air. 

The S-2 jumped up. “You're in luck,” he said, “this is the bat- 
talion executive and he can take you right along to the CP with 
him, Can't you?” he ended up, explaining with a flourish that we 
were representatives of the press. 

“Why, yes,” said the captain. “Why, yes,” he said again, shaking 
each one of us by the hand. “Why, yes,” he said a third time, look- 
ing over our heads as if he saw something hanging there which we 
could not see. “We would like to have you in Eschweiler. We 
would like to show you everything. And we will,” he said, his voice 
taking on the form of a clenched fist, “we will—if we can find 
battalion headquarters.” 

‘The way he said this last phrase made me jump, and I heard the 
S-2 clear his throat. 

As we started off the rain was beating down hard, attacking in 
columns through the defenseless flank of the jeep, infiltrating 
around the hard front of the windshield and forcing into a retreat 
for shelter those soldiers standing alongside the road. We wandered 
around a maze of roads, pausing by an antitank gun here and an 
artillery outpost there to ask directions, always receiving the same 
answer, “Don't know.” Finally our jeep got a flat tire. We walked 


Walking in the snow, 


and rain have been a serious hai 


port; snow and rain have slowed t 


on through the rain to where the captain said the battalion CP 
was, but it wasn’t there and it wasn’t at a house farther along the 
road to which we had been directed. 

We climbed into our jeep preparing to make the long trip back to 


With that he was in his jeep and gone down the road like a 
flash. His mad dash infected us with a sort of excited gaiety and 
we tore after him with the thought that the Germans on the hills 
before us would have a hard time hitting such a swiftly moving tar- 
get. We rounded a bend in the road, shot by some battered build- 
ings and then drew to a halt behind the jeep of the captain, who 
was already sprinting wildly across the road toward a large three- 
story building on the right. We were in Eschweiler and I thought 
that we had landed perhaps in the heart of a German position, or 
that at least there were snipers about, but all the captain said was, 
“They might shell us.” 

These words were broken off by a sharp crash near by. Then an- 
other and another, each one nearer than the first. Hastily we 


Snow in Belgium settles over light ant 
yard, Below: a machine-yunner on t 
front now is still not eold 


four soldiers around and we knocked against them in the dark, 
arousing curses, and tripped over wires, fearful that we would set 
off a booby trap at any moment. 

The bombardment continued. It soon became a respectable af- 
fair. It crashed down upon the house in waves and the walls shook, 
and our heads rang. It was as if we were trying to hide in the center 
of a drum. Our captain said, “Don’t get the idea we always operate 
rf But I must tell you the truth. We don’t know what's be- 
fore or behind us.” 

There was a terrifying crash, the building shuddered convul- 
ively. Breaking glass tinkled against stone and unseen missiles 
whined down the corridor and plunked against the walls. The cap- 
tain’s light went out. When it came on again an instant later we 
could see him moistening his lips. “That was a dirty hit,” he said 


with the air of a professor. “You can’t get them any squarer than 
that; no, sir.” We swelled out our chests a little then, but the next 
crash took all the wind out of us. “That one was at the other end 
of the building,” said the irrepressible captain, this time with the 
tone of a guide announcing points of interest. 

The shelling continued but now it seemed more distant, so we 
ventured out of the gloom of the corridor into the comparative 
light of the ground-floor rooms. There was an iron spiral staircase 
leading up through the ceiling and down it were coming three 
women, one in her late 30s and two of them much younger, one 
blonde and quite pretty, and a small boy about 10 shepherded by a 
GI. They went and stood against a wall inside the ground-floor 
room with dignified express 
piano on which a GI began picking out keys. 
warned him about booby traps but he continued aimle: 

Someone shouted from the cellar, “Get those damn civilians out 
of there.” A nearby GI yelled, “Raus, raus,” at the women and we 
all slinked off to the cellar together. 

Having found some wax and a piece of string, someone had man- 
aged to fashion a candle so that now we could see that we were in a 
rather spacious underground with several rooms leading off a nar- 
row corridor. Evidently the civilians had been living here for some 
months, hiding from our air raids, for there were pickled preserves 
on the shelves and all manner of clothing and dirty blankets strewn 
about on chairs, couches and beds. 

After a while a couple of officers and several enlisted men drifted 
into the CP, having dashed up from the rear. One of them, a tall, 
lanky lieutenant named Frank, shined his flashlight on a wall 
calendar, which we noted with a start was torn off to the present 
day. 

“We can’t be far behind those Krauts,” he said with a harsh 
langh and drew a bottle of whisky out of his pocket. We gulped it 
down. It warmed. 

At dark, as if by common consent, both sides ceased shelling. A 
drot calm settled down over the cellar. The older German 
woman got some coke briquets from the corridor and split them 
into small pieces and knelt down and fed them carefully into the 
stove. The fire sizzled merrily, wrapping the whitewashed walls of 
the cellar in a cheery glow. The Germans sat there, the young boy 
upon his mother’s lap, the two girls grouped about them, a picture 
not of desolation but of calm resignation. The older woman’s name 
was Maria. Her husband, she said, had gone off to the wars in 
Poland four years before and of recent months she had received no 
letters from him. 

Of the other women, the older was 27, homely, with glasses, but 
not unattractive. She wore a wedding ring but explained that her 
husband had been killed in Russia some time before. Her name was 
Ani. The third girl was the prettiest of them all, with blonde hair 
worn at the shoulders like a glamour girl, eyes of still only half- 
dimmed merriment. Her name was Clara. As well as I could piece 
together, all of them lived in the near-by town of Stolberg, which 
became a battleground with Germans and Americans occupying 
portions of the town. 

“We thought,” said Maria in much the same tone of voice the 
French used to use with us, “that you would come in two days, but 
it has been two months and all the time we have been living in the 
cellar.” She said that out of 35,000 people in Eschweiler, 3,000 had 
remained behind hiding in the cellars from the police. I asked her if 
her son was a member of the Hitler Jugend. She said, “No. Th 
take them when they are 10. They took Clara. There wasn’t ai 
thing to do. Your child belongs to the state. There were all sorts ‘of 
immorality going on, so I kept her away as much as I could. That's 
one reason we hid; I was afraid they would take Clara away with 
them.” 

At that moment a bedraggled figure with gold maple leaves on 
his shoulders stepped into the room, his clothes dripping water like 
a sponge, his face black with several days’ beard and his whole atti- 
‘tude only of ineffable weariness. Everyone stood up for this was the 
battalion commander. After learning that one company was in 
back of us, two possibly—but nobody knew—on either side of us 
and one a few yards ahead of us, the major looked around ner 
ously and demanded, “Isn't this too damn close?” Everyone ad- 
mitted that it was pretty close. 

By now we had set up our message center, with telephones 
and walkie-talkie radios in the coalbin next door, and one by one 
companies had begun to come into our communication net. As they 
did so the captain said to me, “You see, that’s how it is. We're real- 
ly getting set up now. Everything gets worse for a while and then 
everything gets better. Before long we'll know what we're doing.” 
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FREE FRANCE 13 
BORN ONCE AGAIN 


The French Consultative Assembly 
Takes Up The Life Ended In 1940 


he rebirth of France, not the first in its history, is to 
be seen here at the first gathering in of the 
French Consultative Assembly. The place was the old 
Senate Chamber. The day was Nov. 7, the hour short- 
ly after 4 p, m, Under the scrutiny of St. Louis and 
Charlemagne (rear center), the members listened to 
prewar Senator Paul Cuttolit (standing, left) and then 
1 a permanent president, Felix G 
enry of France had current 
room, Of the 248 assemblymen (not all 
nt), 100 were fairly conservative regular poli- 
ticians and ex-exiles from the prewar Parliament, the 
: groups and the French Empire. An- 
other 49 were named by steering committees of vari- 
sanizations and parties allied with the resistan 
but concerned also with the interests of their groups. 
The remaining 99 were pure resistance, nominated bi 
some 20 different resistance organizations, including 
the Communists. The French passion for political jug- 
ling produced an indescribable compromise, as usual. 
‘The Assembly included for the first time a number of 
women, who can be seen, as well asa white-robed priest, 
a burnoosed Negro and a fezzed Arab, who cannot. 
The most important man present is in the front row 
General Charles de Gaulle, On this side of him can be 
Senate President Jules J 
nize the Assembly, and Foreign M 
ister Georges Bidault, a newcomer who has shown an 
mazing grasp of his job and impressed Churchill and 
Eden, The purpo:e of this roomful is to consult with de 
le toaclvise and possibly veto an. to let off ste 
il a real parliament can be elected, when the pe 
ple of France are considered ready and “sufficiently 
listurbed” for elections. 
In the first weeks of its life the Assembly divided be- 
tween 73 Stalinists, 45 Gaullists and Rightists and 
out 100 irresolute Socialists and members of the 
“Marais,” the undecided “Swamp.” Its chief prok 
lems were the budget, the successful new Liberation 
Loan, nationalization of coal mines and the Renault 
the new grande armée, wages, workers’ 
unemployment (600,000), the press, trial 
ators and France’s role in the peace. 
What this role is to be gn Minister Bidault 
soon made plain. It is not to be part of an exclusiv 
Western bloc led by Britain, France proposes to renew 


its pre-Munich alliances with Soviet Ru 

Czecho: . As to Germany, Bidault said, 

must be a Germany. The British and Americans will 
one day want to go home. We will remain. 'The peace 
with Germany should not be one of vengeance; it must 


and human, 
lied for years to come, but I am not for ti 
r harm y dismember 
t want any German minority within our ow 
borders, Our greatest interest lie control of th 
Rhineland (see pages 77-85). 

Bidault spoke as the foreign minister of a state that, 
had already | ed to sit in on the European 
Advisory Commission as a great power and on the 
Council of the United Nations. The powerful emotions 
that stirred the Assembly were dtoap 
Nov. 19 when French troops fought their way to th 
Rhine. France was once again on the “road to power. 
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NHARD, IN BATTLE DRESS, SURVEYS LETHAL EQUIPMENT IN A CONCENTRATION CAMP NEAR VUGHT WHERE THE NAZIS PUT TO DEATH THOUSANDS OF HIS PEOPLE 


PRINGE AT GALLOWS f=: 


Bernhard of Holland grimly views an foro Geran tin 
gallows where countrymen hanged 


die 


ple who cherish him as the royal family’s only male. 

Bernhard flew more than 1,000 hours with the 
RAK, led Dutch resistance and finally re-entered 
advancing Allied armies. Re 
amp near Vught where the 
mated, suffocated 
Better than an; 
reveals what he think 
atment of his present 


leanings in Holland in the wa 
ofthe cently he visited the 


swore German citizenship t 
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When the men in the family agree 
so enthusiastically about a dish, it 
must be something pretty fine. Well, 
it is! Everybody knows the most 
important thing about chicken soup is 
the chicken—and Campbell's Chicken 
Soup has it aplenty. The stock is so 
rich it fairly glistens. And all through 
the soup is just what you like to 
see and taste —full-flavored, tender 
chicken meat. 


‘Yes, Campbell’s use exactly the kind 
of chickens Mother herself chooses— 
simmering them slowly to bring out all 
their fine flavor so that even the white 
rice is steeped in chicken gcodness. You 
and your family will enjoy bowls of 
this good soup often ! 


In this good game I always aim 
To make a straight, true shot; 

And then recoup with good hot soup— 
‘That always hits the spot ! 


Comblela, (W\CKEN SOUP 


21 KINDS TO CHOOSE FROM: Asparagus * Bean with Haron * Beef * BeetNoodle (new!) * Black Bean ~ Bouillon 
+ Chicken * Chicken Gumbo * Chicken Noodle - Clam Chowder - Consommeé = Gren Pea + Mock Turtle * Cream of 
Mushroom + Ox Tall « Peoper Pot * Scotch lroth nto ~ Vegetable ~ Vegetarian Vegetable ~ Vegetable-Bect. 


"Farm: Fresh Con in December’ say 


TRY IT! / Your Birds Eye grocer has Birds Eye Golden Sweet 
(TL TRY IT! Corn right now—today! But, under wartime conditions, 
Birds Eye simply hasn't been able to produce enough of each of the other Birds Eye 
Foods to go ‘round. So, select from those your grocer has—ALL are delicious! AT- 
TENTION: There is only one Birds Eye brand of frosted foods. The one sure way 
to get that famous Birds Eye quality is to BE SURE the box reads: “Birds Eye"! 


1, “No points needed!” says Dinah 
Shore, Birds Eye'sradiosinging star. 
Milky, sugar-sweet, golden corn—in 
December! And Birds Eye GUAR- 
ANTEES it to be tender and farm- 
fresh as any corn you ever tasted, or 
you get your MONEY BACK. 


3. “In midwinter, when the snow is 
on the ground, Birds Eye really de- 
fies Nature, to bring you the plump- 
est, sweetest eatin’ com ever stripped 
off a stalk. How come? Well, Birds 
Eye Corn is picked at its richest, 
juciest best. And then, within 4 hours 
after picking—it’s Quick-Frozen! 


's really true that this 
wonderful Birds Eye Golden Sweet 
‘Corn comes straight to you (and me) 
from the richest cornfields in Amer- 
ica—so farm-fresh you can almost 
sniff the fine country air in each clean- 
cut kernel, I repeat—“farm-fresh!”” 


4. "This seals in all the full, creamy 
corn flavor—and there it stays till 
you open the Birds Eye package! So 
«+. that’s why you get it now—'way 
out of season. And it’s waste-free, 
too. Treat yourself to a real, old- 
fashioned summer delicacy—today! 
You'll be a Birds Eye fan, too! 
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MAN AND HIS DOG 


General Joseph Stilwell rests at 
home after his recall from China 


cr caps on their kids when they are just 
1. I think our way is a damn sight better 
petter results.” 

st guess as to the reason for Stilwell’s recall 
Stilwell, und 


instruction fro 


ed Chiang 1) to put him in 
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Man and His Dog (continues) 


Gamboling with Gar ilwell has removed uniform for sweater and pair of khaki 
pants. The shadows on beach in foreground are of a battery of news photographers. 


“I say! Downright disconcerting, doncha know—this 


vehicle without a New Departure Coaster Brake.” 


Sts smart lo say ~ GU take 


D U B 0 u Hi E | Kicking up heels, Stilwell and Gary exercise along California beach. 61-year- 
old Stilwell outlasted many younger men in his retreat on foot from Burma in 1942, 


CHILL IT... POUR IT... ENJOY IT 
Straight or mixed— in cocktails or highballs 


DUBONNET is a world-famous drink— 
fiven unique flavor and aroma by a for- 
‘mula and process unchanged in 98 years. 


VERMOUTH_by DUBONNET (dry or sweet) 
makes Martinis or Manhattans something 
‘special! Try it today. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
Dog loses interest and strolls away from the general. Stilwell’s home, Lanfair, built 
Dubonnet Aperitif Wine and Vermouth by Dubonnet. Products of U.S. A. © 1944 Dubonnet Corp.,.New York, N.Y. on the eypress-wooded Pacific shore at Carmel, is only two blocks from the beach. 
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—and here’s Santa’s reply to Joe: 


Dror Joe 


Sevuy Veoutdit bu ow 


Ty we again oftix rhe wae 
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STATLER. OPERATED 


BOSTON $3.85 BUFFALO $3.30 CLEVELAND $3.00 | HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA $3.85 HOTEL WILLIAM PENN $3.85 
DETROMT $3.00 ST. LOUIS $3.00 WASHINGTON $4.50 NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


Boles Begin AI Prices Shown 


FAMOUS 


PARKER 


‘Always and_every 
climaxes and ex 


‘The fase 


mental ex 


Most Popular of the World’s Great 
Standard Games 

‘The great favorite at Home and Abroad and 
Best Seller of all Board ets at $2; 
better Set No. 8 alw: 

reen (2 to 8 play 

ite box set with 

able Bank tray, ete., $3.50. 


For'a gay funzmsking game, for laughter, 
excitement and a general good time noth: 
ing in card games has ever equaled PIT, 
now experiencing a remarkable revival. 
Tremendo: favorite with young people 
and house parties. Fine quality cards 75 
cents. 


PARKER BROTHERS unc 
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Man and His Dog (continues) 


With his wife, the former Winifred Alison, Stilwell strolls through well-kept yard of 
his home. Stilwell wears his four-star shoulder insignia, but none of his decorations 


MEDICATED FOR 


HOPPER 
THROAT 


Does your throat 
feel prickly when 
you swallow—due 
toa cold? Benefit from Luden’s spe- 
cial formula, Contains cooling men- 
thol that helps bring quick relief 
Don't suffer another second. Get 
Luden’s for that “sandpaper throat!” 


LUDEN’S COUGH DROPS 


YOU CAN'T BEAT 


this to relieve itching of 


SKIN-SCALP 
IRRITATIONS 


First applications of wonderful soothing, 
highly medicated liquid Zemo—a Doctor's 
formula— promptly relieve the intense 
itching and burning of Eczema, Athlete's 
Foot blemishes und similar skin irritations 
due to external cause, Zemo also aids 
healing. 


"t show on skin, First 
3sizos.Buy Extra Strength 


Zero for” stubborn 
coon All drugstores, ZEMO 


FOR A TOUGH 
BEARD THIS 


MT SMT, 


Famous 
DURHAM 
Rex, SHAVE 
Sy KT 
wy $2.50 


wurdy Kit includes: 
(4) Dacham DuBarry Razor* (2) 10 famous 
Durham heavy duty, hollow-ground blades 
(2)Bladcholder and leather strop— for long blade 
life and finer shaving (4) Shave stick and comb 
Mail 42.50 ret if dake cat sup 
ile with barbee-type aot 


DURHAM -| ENDERS RAZOR CORP., MYSTIC, CONN, 


These faint green dots are all you see 


where Kodak super films are made 


These faintly luminous buttons . .. two marking a person, 
one a machine . . . are all you see in the “spooling roon' 


Kodak Park where Kodak's super films are wound on reels. 


NTERING one of the super film tographs. With Kodak’s super films, da 

spooling rooms, you passthrough —_light pictures are made from as high as 
a series of locks.” As the last 40,000 feet . . . night pictures, by the light 
heavy curtain falls, you stand in of flash bombs, from as high as 20,000 fes 


tomb-like darkness =. - 
Amateur snapshooting always benefits from the 


The more sensitive the film tolight, continuing research and manufacturing skill 
the more nearly absolute must be which produce Kodak's super films, Kodak 


the darkness protecting it, Kodak's super Super-XX Film, for snapshots at night, indoors, 
\d for pictures under bad lighting conditions, 


is an excellent example of this. It is spooled in 
A low voice murmurs in the dark, “Watch the dark in rooms exactly like those described 
out... watch out.” Then you see a tiny above 
green glow, like radium . . . two of them Another is Kodak Verichrome, Though less 
sensitive, and handled under red instead of 
n light, it is nevertheless turned out under 
tantly refined methods that m 


films sensitiv most beyond belief. 


That, you are told, marks a person. One 
glow would be a machine. Then you real- 
ize that the room is eerie with the quiet 
movements of people and machines. 


MAN KODAK COMPANY 
The people have learned to work by EN, N. ¥. 

touch. “In training,” in the light, they school 

themselves by describing 


are doing .. . action by 


Pick up reel. / ecling the flange 
with my finger tip and the edge of the ps 
per with my thumb? . . . Take off rubber 
band. Did I take it off downward?” 


On and on like that. Ask one of them in 
the darkroom—in the room, for example, 
where Kodak Aerial Film is being spooled 
—how she likes this work. She answers, “ 
like it better than anything else. I knoW — peseagnen RED CROSS V 


how important it is, how, chess bed 
a tonplad tele 


The Army and Navy get much of their in- 
formation about the enemy from aerial pho- 


Serving human progress through photography 


HURRY! LAST CHANCE TO ENTER 
SWAN'S "NAME THE SWAN’ CONTEST!, 


..$100 @ month for 
life, or $20,000 in a lump sum now 
1 Second Prize . . . . $1000 
5Prizes. . . « « «$100 each 
50 Prizes . . . « « $50 each 
100 Prizes. . « « . $25 each 
350 Prizes. . . . « $10 each 


09 w mu 


LOTS OF CHANCES TO WINI 


(NOTE To DEALERS: Help your customers win 
a prize, and win a prize yourself! See trade 
is about the $5000 


your kids! Travel after the war! No more 


awards . . . wh 
money worries . . . ever! 


Your Biggest Dream can come true if all you do: 


prize money for dealers.) 


Urs 70 HELP 


You WRITEA | ee 
WINNING NAME !—> ads. She stands for the mildness, purity, and sud- 
iness of Swan Soap ... and that should give you 

ideas for her first name. You might call her “Mrs. 


Sudsy Swan” because Swan Soap is so rich and extra 
sudsy. Or “June Swan” because Swan Soap is mild 
asa day in June. 


You can't use the above suggestions, but you can 
think up better ones! Send 'em in! And be sure to 
complete this sentence in 25 words or less: “I like 
‘Swan Soap better because 


‘Swan's great for betht Just follow these simple rules: Pet (large or regular 
Lots of lather in a {iff 


ELlike Swan Soap better because 


your desler help you...and it you win ‘here are any 


—— you win the Grand Prize in Swan’s easy, 

$06 OTHER CASH PRIZES interesting contest. Because you'll find a 
$100 check in your mail... . every month 
v-efor the rest of your life! 


Financial Independence! Security for oF ics ai 
life! A. home of your own! College for PlOtlY, falta le ase etd] 


winners. Youmay be one, It's easy! Here's 


secure an official entry Petenced contest judges. Incase of tes, 
Jaak trem fourdealer orwrteonyour 8 25-word statement (which, must 
Gwnsteonsey. Use pen poncly or ype- secompany each suggestion for Mama 
‘waters but be sureto rat clearly your SMAn"S frst name) wil be the deciding 
‘Own nameand address and that of the factor. » - on the basis of originality, 2 rf 
Ste where you Sought Swan: Lat Sneeiy, and apinene of thought. i Grace Allen andvBriht Horion radio 


ich mean 506 additional 


IMPORTANT: Mail the wrapper from @ cake of Swan 
‘Soop (large or regular size) along with your suggestion 
for Mama Swan's name to Swan, Box 34, New York 
8,N. Y. 

Send in all the names you wish—but be sure each 
name suggestion is accompanied by a Swan wrapper 
ond the 25-word statement. 

Also send us the name of your Swan dealer. 

‘And get your entry in nowi The time is getting short! 
‘Swan's Contest closes December 15th, 1944, So get 
busy and earn some of that prize money! 


agenci 

1.Sendina firstname which you thinkis Use sufficient postage. families. Contest subject to all Federal 

appropriate for Mama Swan. Thencom- 4, The winning names will be selected a 

flete this sentence in 25 words or les8: fer their originality and appropriatenees 
: of 


size). Bach entry Rico and Hawaii may compete, except 
Rustinclude bothasuggestionforSwan's employees of Lever Bros. i 
first name and the 25-word statement. their advertising ies, and their 
‘and Stafe regulations. All entries must 

be the original work of contestants sub- 

‘ex- mitted in his or her own name. All mem- 


H 
nj 
i 
i 


‘to one family. 
6. Names of major prize winners will 
be announced on the George Burns & 


your dealer help you.--and if you wis prizes will be awarded to cach {ying contest closes. Complete list of winners 
es fontestaat. Decision of the judges will will be went fo anyone nending stam 
mn SAE A bea, Ne entries cam be returned. All careiope. 
1's ideal for ine laundry! 3. Mail your entry to Swan, Box 34, entries and ideas therein become the 7. Contest closes December 15, 1944, 
lis gentle suds help keep” How Toke. NeY Submit astaeny cat property of Lever Brothers Company- and all entries must be postmarked bez 


. 
precious duds like new! 


tries as you wish, but each entry must 5. Any person 18 years of age or 
besccompanied bya Swan Soapwrap- the continental United States or Puerto ‘before January Bth, 1945. 
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MR. AND MRS. GEORGE APLEY DISCUSS FREUD, WITH TYPICAL NARROWNESS HE SAYS, “SEX VERY LARGELY GOVERNS THE LIVES OF PEOPLE—IN OTHER PARTS OF THE COUNTR' 


“THE LATE GEORGE APLEY” 


A PULITZER PRIZE NOVEL ABOUT A BOSTON BRAHMIN BECOMES A DELIGHTFUL NEW BROADWAY COMEDY 


“Acorge William Apley was born in the he ¥ . 2 Boston : q kes it representative of 
G maternal grandfather, William Lee z dd Mr. purposes George Kauf- 
on the steeper part of Mount Vernon ca a a a dened the novel's satire and has contrib 
con Hill, on Jan. 25, 1866, He died in his own house, «like . But the play remains faithful 
which overlooks the Charles River Basin and the a | upper-cl rit of its model. It is still a penetrating com- 
planade, on the water side of Beacon Street, on Des examination of the conflict between _edy of manners. It still expresses old Boston's disap- 
ai his was the frame in which his life moved, cl sP Yale men, Freud, the Boston Irish 
and the frame which will surround his portrait asa ly life ed wea a re in bird walks, genealogie: 
man. He once said of himself: ‘I am the sort of m Apley ha c utifully is due in 
am, because environment prevented my being 
thing else.” of George 
Thus begins The Late George Apley, John P. Mar- e play ta c Be 
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Narrow-minded cousi 
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ON i | 4) Bic YANK SHIRTS 
His youthful love for an Irish girl is “You live in a narrow world,” Aple There's much more than good looks and 


Apley to his son John. by unprovincial Bostonian brother-in-law. fine tailoring in these Reliance-made 
shirts—there’s maximum wear and 
warmth too! Reliance Big Yank Shirts 
are made in cheery plaids and plain 
shades. Reliance Ensenada wool shirts 
include the much wanted Buffalo plaids, 
as illustrated. Perfect for work and all 
outdoor activities they rank first with 
men, young and old. Featured by better 
STORMPROOF CUFF stores everywhere as often as Reliance's 


Ne Gap... No Opening military obligations permit civilian ship- 
ws Protects Your Arm 
ments. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 7 
212 W. Monroe St. * Chicage 6, Ill. 

New York Offices: 200 Fifth Ave.*1350 Broadway 

MAKERS OF Big Yank Work Clothing + Ensenada 

Shir Slacks + Yanksbire Coats » Universal 


No-Tare Shorts » Kay Whitney and Happy 


ja 
' a é: Home Frocks » Yauk Jr. Boys’ Wear » Parachutes 
Amused by WeWS that club member dropped dead when stranger got into members ‘for Men and Matériel 
room by mistake, George says “What will happen if strangers come to the funeral?” 
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Theater (continues) 


PATRICE MUNSEL 
Met Opera star 


DON VOORHEES 
MOT Conductor 


Tune in on your BLUE NETWORK Station To Hear 
the Newsmakers You See in LIFE 


The MARCH of TIME 


sored by the Editors of TIME) 


NOW ON 


THE BLUE NETWORK 


Every Thursday evening at 10:30 Eastern War Time 


TRUMAN 


Epilogue takes place 


cousin. John wonders if 


ression that different kinds of 
their loves. Eleanor refuses. 


s later. Apley hasdied. Son John has married his Boston 
ister, Eleanor, can be happy married to a New Yorker. 


'OR extra quality, extra value merchandise 
make your nearby Firestone dealer store or 
Firestone store your headquarters for Christmas 
gifts this year. There you will find a wide selection 
of practical gifts for family and friends. But please 
remember that stocks of many items are limited. 
So don’t delay — save tires, save gasoline, save 
time and save money by doing your Christmas 
shopping the convenient, one-stop Firestone way. 
For the best in music, listen to the "Voice 


of Firestone” with Richard Crooks and 
out and tbe Firestone 


Copyright, 1944, The Firestone Tire & Hubber Co. 
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e Legend of the Super Gomato =< 


(or WHY CITY FOLKS LIKE OUR COUNTRY STYLE catsup) | 


People are always asking us Snider Folks how 
we get that down-on-the-farm flavor in Snider's 
Catsup. Well—let’s go right out in the tomato 
patch with Farmer Snider and find out. 

See that big, beautiful tomato? The reason it’s 
so big and beautiful is because Grandma Snider's 
always been persnickety about what goes in her 
catsup kettle! And so... years ago .. Farmer 
Snider set out to grow extra special tomatoes. 

He even started some in greenhouses ... petted 
Yem and pampered ‘em ... picked and chose 'em 


orget Snider's Canned Core 
eee ert from the cobi Ics areal 
am nals or Vacuum: 


uy Snider's « 


yur table!, 
to bay Sa ne en 08" 


Conriehs 18 by Canacal Pood Gorse 


«++ until one day, we all said, “That's it! That's 
the tomato for our catsup kettle!" And ever since, 
only tomatoes that are just as good as THAT 
TOMATO go into Snider's Catsup. ' 
We wash em "til they shine, chop em up, 


Grandma Snider's mighty proud 
of Snider's O14 Fashioned 
Chiti Sauce too! 
her own recipe—and it's even 
got that “homey” chunkiness 
that comes from cutting up to- 


's made from 


matoes by hand! When it comes 


Snider's a cra 
folks—you'll Ii 


then cook ‘em in mild spices 
according to the Snider Folks’ 
wonderful secret recipe. Just to smell Snider's 
Catsup cooking is a treat! When you want a 
country-style catsup that tastes mighty different 
from ordinary store-bought catsup, you want 
Snider's! If the Snider Folks put it up, it tastes 
ike home! 


Catsup) 


WET WEIGHT 
VsOuNces 


“Ahoy, there!” says Old 
Salt Snider, “Our famous 
Snider's Cocktail Sauce 
is the makin’ of any sea food 
dish, A treat on meat, too! 
Full of zip, and zest, and tang! 
It's deli 

there’s not 
it to make th 


sf fi imate fit fora king 
a 


If the Snider Folks put it up... itt tastes like home 


WINSOME AND PLUMP, MARY MARGARET MCBRIDE LOOKS LIKE A TYPICAL MARY MARGARET MCBRIDE FAN. SHE SNUGGLES UP TO THE MICROPHONE, CHATS COZILY INTO IT 


MARY MARGAR 


MOBRID 


A SUPERSALESWOMAN SHARES ADVENTURES OF MIND AND STOMACH WITH A HOST OF RADIO LISTENERS 


Beoress Mar Margaret McBride and several 
million housewives within earshot of New 
York's WEAF the 
proaches the mystical 
Mary Margaret and her flock (who would plunge 
headlong into bowls of dehydrated split-pea soup 


xists a communion that ap- 
The bonds that uni 


rather than call her by any other name 
to be based on mutually shared adventures of the 
mind and stomach. Each weekday a 

1 p.m.—Monday through Frid. 

garct takes to the air over WEAF for 45 minutes. 


hy PHILIP HAMBURGER 


She usually devotes the first 30 minutes of her 
stint to matters of the mind—interviews with 
authors, actresses, midgets or other represent: 
tives of the glamorous ‘‘outside world."’ She 
then devotes herself to matters of the stomach— 
plugs for such items as oven-baked beans and 
gingerbread mix, pacans to chocolate bonbons 
and roasted not to mention deodorants 
guaranteed to clear the house of the delightful 
odors just conjured up 

In many homes a recipe hint from Mary Mar- 


garet has the majesty of law. In response to her 
mention not long ago that a host of brave and 
wonderful things could be done with a loaf of 
bread, 31,439 persons flooded the mails with re- 
quests for the recipes. In January 1942 Mary Mar- 
garet offered her people free samples of noodle 
soup. Within two weeks virtually the entire 
eastern seaboard awash with noodles and 
13,903 families from New England to North 
Carolina, by actual count, had become helple: 

addicts. Some years ago, despite a carrot glut in 
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are things 
on which the dazzled 
senses rest” 


—“Woman, When Behold T 
John Kea 


als 
78 True—but 


Hard Work 


can turn them into 


things you want 


to hide! 


Housework can AGE lovely hands—but it needn’t 


‘ASH and scrub all day...and In spite of housework and soapy- 


still have soft, young-looking 
hands that dazzle a man’s senses? 
Try Pacquins and see! This 
smooth hand cream comforts flaky- 
rough hands with a soothing feel 
...blesses them with a look of 
milky-white smoothness right away. 


Pacquins 


Hand Cream 


30 to 40 washings and 


ole ad 


water jobs, Pacquins can help keep 
your hands young-lookin 
and nurses ought to know... they 
scrub their hands 30 to 40 times a 
day...and Pacquins was formu- 
lated for them! A fragrant joy to 
use. Not greasy, not sticky. Get a 
jar of Pacquins today. 


Doctors 


AT ANY DRUG, DEPARTMENT, OR TEN-CENT STORE 
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Radio's most famous female team, Manager Stella Karn and Mary Margaret McBride, 
have been friends for 20 years. Stella's upstate farm is Mary Margaret's favorite retreat. 


MARY MARGARET MCBRIDE (continued) 


eastern markets, she so enthused over the merits of Winter Garden 
carrots that sales jumped from two to 10 carloads daily. "Why, gra- 
cious me, if [ hadn’t tried those carrots,”” one of her steady listeners 
recently recalled, “Mary Margaret would have gotten all riled up.”” 

Such exhibitions of loyalty on the part of her public have become 
commonplace and have prompted Printers’ Ink to refer to Mary Mar- 
garct’s program as ‘perhaps the most outstanding example of re~ 
lance upon the word of a human being in the commercial field.” 
Movie-Radio Guide has called her “Lady Number One of the Air. 
The Wall Paper Institute has presented her a medal in honor of her 
“Outstanding Contribution to Stimulation of Interest in Home Deco- 
ration.” The State of Missouri, her home state, once set aside Nov. 
a2.as Mary Margaret McBride Day. To commemorate her tenth anni 
versary on the air, the National Broadcasting Company hired Madi- 
son Square Garden for the afternoon. Twenty thousand fans turned 
up, including Mrs. Roosevelt, Margaret Bourke-White, Fannie 
Hurst and Fred Waring. In 1943 the All-American Rose was named 
in her honor. “*Blooming in queenly dignity,” say the seed catalogs, 
“Mary Margaret McBride will remain in never-fading glory through- 
out the hottest summer weather. Very generous in heavy spring 
bloom and continuing all summer and fall... $1.50 each; 3 for $3.75; 
12 for $15." Miss McBride accepts her continuing procession of hon- 
ors with an air of stunned appreciation. ““Just think!" she said when 
told about theroses, “*thousands of little Mary Margarets planted all 
over the country!" 

Fundamentally, Mary Margaret's stock in trade is innocence. 
Those who know her only through the sound of her voice—girlish, 
hesitant, often bewildered—picture her as a demure adolescent with 
pigtails, spotless in her calico, watching the parade of life with 
bright, wide eyes. Those who view her in person, although forced 
instantly co revise their estimate as to size, retain their original feel- 
ing as co quality. Forty-five years old and built along the broad 
general lines of Kate Smith, she has artfully preserved an air of a 
lictle girl lost in the big city. Nowhere is this better demonstrated 
than in an escalator ride Miss McBride takes daily, after her broad- 
cast, into a basement restaurant of the RCA building in Radio City. 
A situation wherein a plump lady travels on an escalator contains 
certain standard clements of low comedy and in the hands of a lesser 
artist Mary Margaret's trip could casily become disastrous. She 
utilizes the journey, however, to invoke deep feelings for her per- 
sonal safety. With a half-dozen or more gaping admirers close on her 
heels, she approaches the escalator in a state of flutter, walking wit 
tiny steps and emitting yips of fright. Installed on the escalator, she 
clings breathlessly to the railing, her fans meanwhile watching her 
descent as though she were a frightened child who had stepped from 
a burning building onto a fireman’s ladder. When she touches solid 
ground they heave audible sighs of relief. 

Even under less precarious circumstances, her round, red-cheeked 
face, surmounted by a boyish bob, generally bears the expression of 
a temperamental child. Over the years her private life has become 
so subtly merged with her public personality that today there 
is no visible difference between Mary Margarct, herself, and Mary 
Margaret, the radio queen. Her manager and best friend, Estella 


Fan mail often totals 5,000 letters a week, includes gifts of homemade fudge, bed jack- 
ets and emu eggs. Mary Margaret answers mail herself, signs the letters in red pencil. 


Karn, testifies that whenever Mary Margaret privately becomes 
poutish and begins to whimper (a condition which can be induced 
at the drop of a muffin), the swiftest way to restore her equanimity 
is to offer her a piece of cake or candy, Personal friends thus find 
themselves in much the same predicament as her fans and, rather 
than argue with Mary Margaret or hurt her feclings, they do her 
bidding. This technique carns her an annual income in excess of 
$80,000. 

Today, after 10 years on the air, Miss McBride has 12 sponsors, 
each of whom pays her $150 weekly to mention his product during 
every broadcast. In addition, each sponsor pays $275 weekly to the 
station for radio time. Her accounts currently include soap, shoc 
polish, bread, meat and washing powder, but over the years she has 
lifted her voice in behalf of such items as corned-beef hash, milk, 
tomato paste, tapioca, broccoli, salmon, spaghetti, shelf paper, dog 
food and telephones, Admission to the McBride program is the com- 
mercial equivalent of admission to Groton. Usually there are two 
dozen or so products on the waiting list. Mary Margaret will accept 
no product until she has received laboratory reports as to its merits, 
rested it herself and become convinced that she can speak of the 
product with genuine enthusiasm. So thoroughly does she transmit 
this enthusiasm to her audience that a famous movie star once ad- 
mitted that after hearing Mary Margaret talk about Sweetheart 
Soap she washed her face for the first time in 17 years. 


Purple tulips and split-pea soup 


Few aspects of her private life remain hidden from her fans. She 
daily reports on her activities during the previous 24 hours: baking 
an apple pie; observing the habits of flowers (“"For about an hour 
and a half yesterday I sat on the grass watching a purple tulip, ery- 
ing to see it open."”); having her picture taken with a cow (“I love 
country sounds. Somehow, the lonely mooing of a cow always 
thrills me."*); or eating dinner at home (‘“Well, last night I had 
company, so I used Smith's Split Peas and, do you know, Stella 
came over and did the most wonderful thing. She dropped into the 
soup little fat pieces of sausage. . . .""). She speaks so often of Stella 
Karn's 185-acre farm near Kingston, N.Y., where she spends a great 
many weekends, that the majority of her listeners could unquestion- 
ably find their way blindfolded through the main house and adjoin- 
ing grounds. “I've never really been there,” a Jersey fan said re- 
cently, “but I guess the happiest weekends of my life have been 
spent with Mary Margaret and Stella, up at the farm.” 

Every fan worthy of the name is similarly aware of Mary Mar- 
garct’s devotion to food, an attachment by no means confined to the 
products she represents on the air. “Boys,” she once said while 
reminiscing about her childhood, *‘didn’t interest me nearly as much 
as food." Practically everything she does reminds her in one way 
or another of a meal, or at least part of a meal. Thus, speaking some 
years ago about Mont St. Michel, she related, “There is nothing else 
like its Gothic fortress abbey in the world—so grim and beautiful on 
its high island. Iwas thinking about Mother Poularde’s omelets. . ..”” 
Scraps of food keep swimming into her consciousness, and in detail- 
ing her emotions while spending the weekend on a friend’s New 
York penthouse terrace, she once said, ““You stretch out on one of 
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IN DOUBLE MEASURE 


Americas Fastest Selling Bibjeld 


This Christmas, give him a PRINCE GARDNER REGISTRAR—the billfold 
that’s twice as convenient! For the Pass Case with its windows for 
snapshots and credentials is quickly detachable... leaving a wafer-slim 

billfold for dress! Indexed folders; secret pockets; hidden compartment 
for large bills. “Invisibly stitched” to eliminate outside threads 
that may wear and ravel. Hand boarded India Goatskin. Black, 

by Brown or Gahna Mission Brown. $5. Others to $20. Plus Tax. 


a PRINCE GARDNER 


If your favorite personal leathergoods counter is temporarily out of the Prince Gardner Billfold 
you want, keep asking! Tremendous demand and war scarcities are the reason. Weare doing our 
‘utmost to supply your holiday needs . . . PRINCE GARDNER, ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI. 


CREATORS OF THE “INVISIBLE STITCH” BILLFOLD 
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MARY MARGARET MCBRIDE (continued) 


those comfortable porch swings. . . . [hadn't a thought in my head, 
except maybe snatches of memory of this and that—a gray stone 
wall covered with red and pink rambler roses; a Scotch moor purple 
with heather; a French pancake delicately, butterily thin on the 
tongue. .. ."” Several times a year, at the very least, Mary, Mar- 
garct reminds her people of her favorite meal: “Hot biscuits, light 
and fluffy as a dream, creamy mashed potatocs, fried chicken with 
thick cream gravy, mustard greens cooked with side meat and the 
whole topped off by a mother-made apple dumpling rich with cinna- 
mon and butter and brown sugar.” 

Prominent among the clements that compose a Mary Margaret 
program is her announcer, Vincent Connolly, a tall, jovial, public- 
spirited young man who has been with her for eight years. To Vin- 
cent falls the honor of saying cach day, “‘It's one o'clock and here's 
Mary Margaret McBride,’ the traditional opening gambit. A Prince- 
ron man and bachelor, his private life, like Mary Margaret's, is an 
open book to the fans. “'I do wish Vincent would get married,” she 
often says over the air. “Why don't you, Vincent?"’ “I don't know, 
Mary Margaret,” he replies, probably with complete honesty. For 
a brief period last summer while Vincent seemed on the verge of 
marrying a young actress, Mary Margaret breathlessly delivered 
daily reports on the romance, arousing her listeners to such a pitch of 
excitement that many of them stubbed their toes bumping into 
vacuum cleaners. ““Now where am I?"’ she will often say to Vincent. 
“You were about to speak of Griffin Allwite,"’ he says tolerantly. 
“You know, it outsells all other shoe cleaners combined." 


Fencers, silversmiths and little boys who make brownies 


Each day Miss McBride entertains a guest on her program, and 
over the years she has presented her public with a staggering list 
of celebrities ranging from the adviser to the Grand Lama of Tibet, 
to managers of Alaskan dog teams and researchers into Indian poi- 
sons. One day it will be a psychologist ("He got us stirred up again 
about the man-woman question’) and the next day Mrs. Stuy- 
vesant Fish, the fencing champion, who indulges in a demonstration 
match over the air. Mary Margaret has uncanny skill as an inter- 
viewer, and under her spell high-strung actors, authors, artists, men 
of affairs, Iraq silversmiths and little boys who help their mothers 
make brownies, tend to relax, feel cozily at home and become talka- 
tive. Jimmy Durante appeared on the McBride program and, barking 
like a seal with a head cold, told such touching stories of his youth- 
ful struggles that both Mary Margaret and Mr. Durante began to 
cry. When Mary Margaret interviewed Sally Rand she found in her 
the soul of a poct and drew out homely reminiscences of the dancer's 
childhood in the Ozarks. Appearing on her program just after his 
return from India, Louis Fischer, an old McBride stand-by, said, 
“You know, Mary Margaret, the whole time I stayed with Gandhi 
I thought I would starve, and all I could think of was those Gingies 
you talk about." She often relaxes her guests to the point where 
they lose control of the muscles of their jaw, and recently an elderly 
authoress became so voluble that nothing could silence her except 
Mary Margaret's bursting into tears. 

Mary Margaret comes naturally by her coziness and air of sim- 
plicity. She was born in November 1899 in a Paris, Mo. farmhouse. 
Her youth, according to her own fluent recollections, was spent in 
a perpetual whirl of buteer churning, cake baking and taffy pulling. 
Her father, a farmer with wanderlust, kept his wife and four chil- 
dren pretty much on the move, but her mother managed to lend 
stability to the family. She imparted to Mary Margaret a respect 
for feather beds, hot food and high standards of personal conduct 
which time has not dimmed. Early in life she memorized a passage 
from Dr. Chase's Recipes or Information for Everybody ("Whisky is the 
key by which many gain entrance to prisons and almshouses, and ale 
causes many ailings while beer brings to the bier."") and to this day 
she will accepe no liquor advertising on her program. She signed the 
temperance pledge when she was 8 and shortly thereafter came down 
with the measles, The family doctor tried to dose her with whisky 
but she clung resolutely to the pledge. “God will let the measles 
break out without any toddy,” she said. 

Mary Margaret majored in journalism at the University of Mis- 
souri, took a part-time newspaper job at $10 a week and earned her 
degree in two and a half years. Hired by the Cleveland Press, she 
reported a routine Baptist convention with such fervor and attention 
to detail that the Interchurch World Movement promptly offered her 
a feature-writing job in New York. In 1921 she hurried cast and 
met an affable girl called Stella Karn ac the next desk. Their paths 
have run parallel ever since. 

When the Interchurch World Movement dissolved, Mary Mar- 
garct went to the New York Evening Mail as a feature writer, gradu- 
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“Mary Margaret McBride Day” was celebrated in Missouri in 1940, Mary Margaret pas 
raded through streets of Mexico, Mo., where she had her first full-time newspaper job. 


ating soon into national magazines. During the '20s she carved out a 
substantial carcer as one of the highest-paid women writers in the 
country, but by 1932 magazines could no longer pay their accustomed 
rates and her income dropped precipitately. Just as she hit rock bot- 
tom an astrologer predicted that her professional life would soon run 
in other channels. Three months later she won an audition held 
among 50 women writers at WOR, the winner to appear daily on 
a sustaining program of houschold chitchat at $25 a week 

Mary Margaret first appeared at WOR as “Martha Deane,” a 
name of her own concoction. The studio also handed her a fixed set of 
ideas for the program, Martha Deane, they insisted, was an elderly 
woman with a pack of grandchildren and a passion for disguising 
leftovers. Mary Margaret exercised self-control for several broad- 
casts and then rebelled. “I am not a grandmother at all,” Martha 
Deane said suddenly in the middle of a broadcast, while studio offi 
cials turned pea-green in the control booth, “and I have no grand- 
children, and from now on I intend to talk about myself." The pub- 
lic's response was immediate and enthusiastic. For the next seven 
years Mary Margaret, as Martha Deane, talked about herself with 
gusto—3o minutes daily for a few months, 45 minutes five times a 
week for the next six years. In 1940 she left WOR and appeared ex- 
clusively over CBS on a 15-minute program. As the name Martha 
Deane belonged to WOR she was compelled to leave it behind. The 
advantage of being herself at CBS was offset for Mary Margaret by 
the fact that 15 minutes barely gave her time to pull herself together. 
Once a person has talked three-quarters of an hour daily, one-quarter 
tends to bring on oral claustrophobia and Mary Margaret returned 
joyously about three years ago to her old 45-minute schedule, tears 
streaming unashamedly down her checks during her first broadcast, 
while ushers: passed out cookies to a select studio audience of 
loyal fans. 


Grapefruit seeds, emu’s eggs and samplers 


Each year Mary Margaret's fans thrust themselves deeper into her 
personal life. Her apartment, a duplex overlooking Central Park, is 
cluttered today with outpourings of their affection: in the living 
room, floral prints and large reed chairs with fan backs; in her com- 
bination office and boudoir, numerous footrests with hand-em- 
broidered covers; in her bedroom, drawer upon drawer of dolls, 
nighties, handkerchiefs, towels, perfume, necklaces of dried grape- 
fruit seeds and an emu's egg with hand carving. Over her maple bed 
are samplers made by the fans, reading JOY BE WITH YOU WHILE 
YOU STAY; EARTH HAS NO SORROW THAT HEAVEN CAN- 
NOT HEAL; ALL THAT I AM OR HOPE TO BE I OWE TO MY 
ANGEL MOTHER. 

Mary Margaret lives alone. She apparently has no beaux, a situa- 
tion which causes her fans deep concern. Work fills her life, and vir- 
tually every day she rushes to some Westchester or New Jersey com- 
munity to open a bazaar or address a gathering of ladies. At home, 
just before supper, she generally climbs into brightly colored 
Chinese-silk pajamas and curls up on a couch to answer a batch of 
the 5,000 letters she receives weekly, dictating to a secretary and 
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When Guam once more became 
American. territory, all America 
realized that Victory was con- 
siderably nearer. Realized, too, 
that as our victories 
continued to grow they 
brought the day nearer 
when the necessity to 
ear-mark so many 
Bond batteries for war 


FLASHLIGHT TIME 
IN AMERICA 


needs would pass. It may be 
sgme time before you are able 
+6 buy all the Bond batteries you 
want. But a limited supply may 


soon be available. Bond 
Electric Corporation, 
New Haven, Con- 
necticut, Division of 
Western Cartridge 
Company. 
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PHILIP MORRIS — but 


OUNCE OF 
PREVENTION 


is worth a 
pound of cure 


Pamie Morris 


are scientifically proved far less irri- 
tating to the nose and throat 


When smokers changed to 
Purp Morris, substantially 
every case of irritation of the 
nose or throat—due to smoking 
—either cleared up completely, 
or definitely improved! 


—from the findings of 4 group tame, 
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MARY MARGARET McBRIDE (continues) 


signing all letters with red pencil. After supper she reads a mys- 
tery or light novel and sometimes after midnight picks up the book 
or play to be discussed on the next day's program. She reaches repeat- 
edly for the box of chocolates that lies at her side and makes occa- 
sional excursions into the kitchen to finish a bowl of cold baked beans, 
mix herself a glass of chocolate milk or make some fudge. Around 
2:30 or 3 in the morning, her mind improved and her appetite ap- 
peased, she falls asleep. 

Seventy-five to a hundred of Mary Margaret's fans, both men and 
women, are on hand each day for her broadcast, neatly brushed and 
combed and lined up outside the studio door in double file, like 
schoolchildren at a fire drill. Mary Margaret arrives in the hallway 
several minutes before one o'clock, walking rapidly down the line 
and shaking hands with each of her constituents. “Wonderful dear 
hello my my you again gee," she mumbles, entering the studio, her 
fans trooping behind. They arrange themselves on metal camp chairs 
facing a long table with a microphone. “‘Is everybody comfy?" asks 
Mary Margaret. ‘'How many people here from Westchester? Hold 
up your hands now! Anybody from East Orange? You're from Texas, 
dear? Imagine that!"" A few seconds before one o'clock Vincent 
arrives with the guest of honor, amidst squeals of delight from the 
audience. Mary Margaret sits opposite her guest and Vincent at the 
long table, and promptly at one, to the recorded tune of Beautiful 
Lady, Vincent says softly, “It's one o'clock and here's Mary Mar- 
garet McBride Who is all in a dither," Mary Margaret is 
likely to say, ‘"because yesterday I saw a squirrel and named him 
after you." “*After me?"” says Vincent. “‘Yes,"" says Mary Margaret, 
ause he had curly hair and reminded me of you. . . ."" For the 
next 45 minutes Mary Margaret interviews her guest, wriggles in 
her chair, adjusts her hair and from time to time glances at scraps of 
paper ro remind herself of various products. Her method of includ- 
ing them all each day approaches the surrealist and her transitions 
are not detectable by the n: r. “Last night those lovely ladies 
at Sea Girt told me what they do with the Mix," she will say, “and 
do you know out in Flatbush where it’s all hard water, well Dif 
washing powder is remarkable just remarkable, and I told Stella 
that the Smith's Split Peas are so warming to the insides Frances 
was wiping the silverware with Noxon, of course, do 
time, Vincent?” “Just a few seconds, Mary Margar 
says. “What about O.D. 302" "'O.D. 30!"" Mary Margaret says, 
“That beautiful unbelievable deodorant! Do you ever need to get rid 
of any bad smells around the house, Vincent?" "Just last night, 
Mary M. et,"” he says, “I put O.D. 30 into a flowerpot filled with 
old flowers."* "You, Vincent?" she screams, her hands fluttering, “‘and 
of course those beans baked in open pots all day yum until each 
bean is perfection. . . ."” “Mary Margaret will return tomorrow at 
one o'clock,” interrupts Vincent firmly, Mary Margaret's voice 
trailing into nothingness. She promptly walks to the door, shakes 
with each guest as they file out ("Wonderful thanks 
lator to the basement 
restaurant. ‘The usual,"” she says to the waitress, settling herself at 
a small table. “Hot tea and two scoops of chocolate ice cream." 


Fond of rich food, Mary Margaret likes to spend off-duty evenings curled up with 
a mystery and a box of candy. She sucks filling out of candy, discards chocolate shell. 


Ham has it—just as all meat has—the right kind 
of proteins fo repair our bodies and for children 
to grow on. 


But don't skip this: Ham, in addition, is extra rich 
in thiamine (B;), and has other B vitamins, too. 


There are good reasons, besides flavor, to keep 
meat on the table. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Headquarters, Chicago» Members throughout the United States 


This Seol meons that all nutritiéoal statements mode jn 
this advertisement are acceptable to the Council on 
Foods ond Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 


Laugh with "The Life of Riley," featuring William Bendix—every Sunday evening on the Blue Network—see 


| 
i 


paper for local time and station, 


Charles M. Courboin makes an 
organ masterpiece of the exqui- 
sicely lovely Evening Star from 
Tannhiuser. On the reverse side 
he plays Franz Schubert's famous 


Mischa Elman brings the warm, 
golden tone of his violin to the 
world-beloved Serenade of 
Schubert and Raff's beaurifully- 
flowing Cavatina, Here is soul- 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
in Tchaikovsky's brilliant and 
melodic Symphony No 
Russian). A sensitive 


Pete Johnson and Albert Am= 
mons play red-hot two-piano 


Virgil Fox transmits all the ten- 
derness and beauty of Bach's 
great organ work, Come, Sweet 
Death (Komm', sisser Tod), 
feasute for any record 


Joscha Heifetz, with Tosca 
and the NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra, plays Beethoven's noble 
and exalted Violin Concerto in 
D Major. An unsurpassed per- 


Larry Clinton, Artie Shaw, Janssen Symphony of Los 


‘Angeles in Scenario on Themes 


man and their ba 
corded eight great “sweet 


Boogie,” “Cuttin’ the Boosie,” 
"Pine Creek” and others in 8 to ‘ive treatment of rand 


boat” melodies! D.\ 


Wayne King and his Orchestra 
offer Waltzes You Saved for Me, 


Freddy Martin and his Orches- 
tia present Tehaikovsky's Nut- 
cracker Suite Played in Dance 
Tempo—a thythmic adaptation 
ofa delightful and fam: 


jon Sevitzky and the In« 
tare virtuosity in Mozart's suave 

and glittering Piano Concerto 
No. 26 in D Major (Corona- 
In the best Mozartean 


with perfect unity and deep in- 
sight, present Brahms’ Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Haydn for 
Two Pianos, Delighi 


have recorded Tchaikovsky's 
epicsymphonicpoem, Manfred, 
based on Byron's poem 


and his Orchestra 
play eight memorable Film 
Favorites, including" Thanks for 


“Fats” Waller's most popular 
records, such as “Honeysuckle 


chmaninoff plays his 
‘own Piano Concerta No. 2 with 
Leopold Stokowski and the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra. This ranks 
high among the world’s great 


Artur Rubinstein brings his 
piano artistry to the sublimely 
beautiful Piano Concerto in A 
Minor of Grieg—unquestion- 
ably one of Rubinstein’s finest 


Heifetz, William! 


mann play the Serenade in 
Major of Dohninyi, fully ex. 
pressing its wit and charm and 


this memorial album of " 
Waller Favorites. P-151, $2.50 


José Iturbi directs the Roches- 
ter Philharmonic Orchestra. in 
fone of America’s favorite sym- 
phonies: Dvotik's inspired Sym= 
phony No. 5 ("From the New 
World”). DAL-899, $5.50 


Hans Kindler conducts the 
National Symphony Orchestra 
in Smetana's richly melodious 
symphonic poem, The Moldaw 
=a musical saga of heroic 
Caechoslovakia. DA-921, $2.50 


aga’ 


pold Stokewsk! conducts 
the NBC Symphony Orchestrain 
Tchaikovsky's Symphony No. 4, 
projecting its superb vitality 
and brilliance. A truly flawless 
recording! DM-880, $5.50 


RANE SCHUBERT 


Artur Rubinstetn, 
Helfetz and Emer 
mann give a radiant perform- 
| ance of Schubert's tender and 

melodious Trio No.1 in B Flat 
Major. DM-923, $4.50 


Marian Anderson's thrilling 
contralto is heard in Great Songs 
of Faith, inspiting arias from 
several oratorios, This album 1s 
especially appropriate as a 
‘Christmas gift. 


M830, $3.50 


Gen. Plato Don Cossack 
Chorus, Nicholas Kostrukof, 
Director, harmonizesthe familiar 
Song of the Volga Boatmen and 
a Russian ballad, The Twelve 
Robbers 1 


1 the world’s 
sreatest heroic tenor, repeats 
Memorable Mewopolitin Opera 
moments ashe sings Arias from 
Parsifal and Lobengrin—a 
famous recording. M-516, $2.50 


Carlos Ramirez, South Ameri- 
can baritone, sings the leading 
role of Figaro in The Barber of 
Seville, a Victor Recordrama 
of the entire oper. Gay and 
rousing! ‘DM-898, $8.75 


, Lawrence Tibbett sings with 


from Porgy and Bess; i 
“Ic Ain't Necessarily So, 
ime,” and “I Got Plenty o° 
25, $4.50 


Bampton sinzs the im- 
passioned aria, Vissi d’Arte 
from La Tosca, and IJ Est Dous, 
Ul Est Bon ‘trom Hérodiade. 
Great music, gloriously inter- 
preted! 11-8237, $1.00 


Dorothy Kirsten blends the 
fresh loveliness of her soprano 
voice with Felix Knight's tenor 
in Favorite 
Musicals— 
Hero,” etc. 


My 
P-133, $2.50 


Jarmila Novotné sings, with 
touching sincenty, fifteen folk 
songs of her native Czecho- 
slovakia. Ask forSongsof Lidice, 
a memorial to the martyred 
village. M936, $3.50 


Thomas L. Thomas offers de- 
lightful songs of his homeland 
in Welsh Traditional Songs. 
‘They include “All Through the 
Night,” “Counting the Goats,” 
“Men of Harlech.” M965, $3.50 


Leonerd Warren's resonant 
baritone voice ts heard in Ford's 
Monologue from Falstaff, E 
Sogno? O Realt2? and in 
Barnaba's Soliloquy from La 
Gioconda. 18293, $1.00 


in the eerie Danse 
Macabre of Saint-Saéns and 
Dream in the Twilight of 
Richard Strauss. Exciting per- 
formances! 


2165, $.75 


‘encores of six of her movie song 

hits in Smilin’ Through. They 

include “A Lite Love, A Little 
“The Kerry “Dance 
Through.” M-847,$3.30 


Jan Peerce, renowned tenor 
star of the Metropolitan Opera, 
re-enacts for Victor the famous 
Tomb Scene from Lucia di Lam. 
mermoor. Thrilling in its dra- 
matic power! DM-845, $2.50 


= 


Kerstin Thorborg, celebrated 
Wagnenan contralto, presents 
several of her greatest Wagner 
ian Characterizations, from five 
operas. Each 1s a truly magnifi- 
cent performance! M-707, $3.50 


NOTE: 


you in making up your Christmas 
‘And you can order from it at your 


echam, London Philharmonic: The 


Society, Vol. 6. DM-658, $7.50 
Arthur Fiedler, Boston "Pops" Orchestra: Strauss Waltzes, 
M445, $5.25 

Vladimir Golschmann, St. Lovis Symphony: Classical 
‘Symphony —Prokafie! ‘DM:942, $2.80 


‘Serge Koussevitrky, Boston Symphony: Romeo and Juliet 
‘Overtore-—Tehaikovsty. '0M-347, $3.50 


Pierre Monteux, Son Francisco Symphony: Symphony in 


'D Minoe—Fronck. WM-840, $5.50 
Frederick Stock, Chicago Symphony: Symphony in B Flot 
ojor—Chourie. 'DM-930, $4.50 


F Moior in € Flat 

Mejor (Eroica)— DM:892, $4.50 

9% Sonata for Organ in C Minor on the 94th 
cy f 


iano Concerto No, 2, in B Flot Major 
'0m-740, $6.50 


Joré tturbli Pino Concerto No, 20, ia D Minor—Moxort. 
DM.794, $4.50 


M910, $3.50 


+ Enesco: Concert for Two Violing 
M932, $2.50 


9 Humoresque—Dvot bk; The Rovory— 
10222, $2.00 

Plone Concerto No. 5) in 
‘Bieay, $5.50 


Frits Krolsler: These Are My Favorites, 
Yehud! Menuhin, Geor, 
‘Minor 


M354, $4.25 
ovich, 
18250, $1.00 
Allan Jones The Donkey Serenode; Giannine Mio. 
4380, $.75 
ist Rusion Folk Songs. M917, $4.25 
Miliza Koriust Toles from the Vienno Woods. 4410, $.75 


Dorothy Maynor: Depuis le Jour (Lovise); Reciative ond 
‘Aur de Lia (Centont Prodigue) 17698, $1.00 
James Melton: Song Program. M947, $2.75 


Grace Moore: A Groce Moore Program. M918, $3.25 

Oroterie Arios. DM-927, $2.50 
M935, $2.50 
M966 $2.75 


Gladys Swarthout: Musicol Show Hits 


Tommy Dorsey! Stormoker Album. 150, $2.50 
A Duke Ellington 2.138, $2.50 
‘Meonin' Low Album. P.118, $2.50 


Glenn Miller Album. pai 
Artie Shaw Album. 


$2.50 
$2.50 
139, $2,50 


‘And osk for the recordings of these top-notch 

Victor popular artists: 

Perry Come + Shep Fields + Erskine Hawking 

Earl Hines + Spike Jones + The King Sisters 

Hal Melntyre + Vaughn Monroe + Tony 

Alvino Rey + Cherlie + Mortha Stewart 
Dos 


treet 


Auonctcaecvence olbims ore sveileble ta mania! se 
‘uence Prices shown ore uggeded lit prices exclusive of ax 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST ARTISTS ARE ON 


ran 


RCA Victor Division, Radio Corporation of America, Camden, New Jersey 
——_—__—au more war sonps| 


Listen to’’The Music Am: 


Loves Best,” Sundays, 4:30 p.m., EWT, NBC Network. 


Many Koywoodies 
Steed fe" tah 
Trent if” your de 
ferporsitt "cake awe 
ly you. Illustrated here 
.” Wreerschoum = Ui 


The time is coming when you can enjoy it— when you can do as 
you please, when you please, and how you please! 


Boy! When that time comes, we want to be there! 


For 93 years, we have made fine pipes, for men who want the best 
they can get from tobacco. These Kaywoodie Pipes are a joy to 
smoke. They have become the best-liked of fine pipes throughout the 
world, for they yield the coolest, smoothest, most satisfactory flavor 
you ever enjoyed. 


dealer 


Kaywoodie Pipes, and the Kaywoodie Flavor, will be the same, when 
you want your next one, You'll get the same fine Kaywoodie Briar you 
enjoyed before the war, or long ago. 


* This briar comes from the regions around the Mediterranean Sea, and 


only from there. It is a natural product. It has to grow. After that, it 
has to be mellowed and seasoned. It requires time, like making a 
home. It cannot be hurried or short-cut. Because of all this, a Kaywoodie 
coaxes the best out of tobacco, and you will find it always one of the 
permanent good things of life. 


War Bonds 
come first 


ZING MACHINE FOR 20 MINUTES 


SAMMY'S BOWERY FOLLIES 


BUMS AND SWELLS MINGLE AT LOW-DOWN NEW YORK CABARET 


Sets iched in among the flophouses and missions 


which litter New York Cit Bow: 
nightclub called Sammy’s Bowery Follies, From 8 in 
the morning until 4 the next morning Sammy’s is an 
alcoholic haven for the derelicts whose presence has 
made the Bowery a universal symbol of poverty and 
futility. It is also a popular stopping point for pros- 
perous people from uptown who like to see how the 
half stagger 
n years ago Sammy Fuchs opened a saloon at 
One day three years ago, 

a monocled customer who later 
ish lord told Sammy that he 
came there bee tired of the formal and 

places uptown. Realizing that there must be 
who shared the peer’s feeling, Sammy took out 
devillians 

tork Club of the 

entele began to pour in, 

ntertainers than by the gen- 

ctacle of dirt and degradation offered by the 
men and blowzy women whom Sammy likes 


cording to Samm: 
turned out to be a Bi 


to have around hi 
On the floor at 


saloon to provide “atmospher 
ed sawdust. On the 
nes, are bedbugs. On the 
and a moralistic obse 

ion supposed ‘orge Washington 

foolish and wicked practice of profane sweari 
vice so low and mean that every person of sense and 
character despi stewbum patrons 


Ik 


id a fin 
plush: 


Eisenstaedt, who 
Sammy’swith t 


opportunity to compare 
phe had phi 


. Both 


But where the Stork ushers unrul 

ly but graciously out past the velvet rope, Sammy's 
has bouncers who have raised the bum’s rush to the 
level of high art. A Scotch-and-soda is not cheap i 
cither place: 06¢ at the Stork, 90¢ at Sammy's. 

are no pretty cigaret girls at Sammy's. Custome 
buy cigarets from a machine for a penny a ¢ 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 


Bowery Follies (continues) 
7 


PERFORMERS im 


“The Stroll” 


Gay Nineties songs 


Bowery Follies (continues) 


“The Queen of the Bowery,” a regular customer called Tughoat Ethel, re strenu- and usually carries a doleful-loo a 10 implement her claim to the thro 


ous evening, ss highly indignant when ar 3 int * She bases her claim on the fact that ” sung at Sam 


Two G.1’s hailed a taxi in Bombay, India 
—then whistled with surprise. For the 
cab that rolled up was a 1932 Plymouth. 
And they were told that it had been in 


continuous taxi service!” 


Thirteen years is a long life for any 
car—and practically eternity to a cab. 
But the actual incident of the Bombay 
old-timer may not greatly surprise 
Plymouth owners in this country. They 
realize that Plymouths are de- 
signed, engineered and manufac- 
tured for long-lasting performance. 

Today . . . with Plymouth using 
its facilities in making parts and 


letter in the Plymouth Aes 


assemblies for Curtiss Helldiv 
Corsair fighters, tanks, guns, other 
weapons ... the durability built into 
Plymouth cars is of vital importance. 
The three million Plymouths now on 
the road mean reliable low-cost trans- 
portation for three million drivers, their 
families, and their share-the-ride friends. 

Plymouth dealers, too, are friends of 
Plymouth owners. The members of this 
experienced nation-wide dealer organi- 
zation are especially equipped to give 
the service that helps keep these great 
cars running in top form. 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


YOU'LL ENJOY MAJOR BOWES THURSDAYS, CBS, 9 P.M., EW-T. 


ited 


eh i rot 


TRAILING FIRE FROM A BURNING GAS LINE, HELLCAT COMES IN FOR LANDING WITH WHEELS AND FLAPS DOWN. FIRE HAS NOT SPREAD TO BOMB-SHAPED AUXILIARY GAS TANK 


U.5. CARRIER FIGHTS AIRPLANE FIRE 


e remarkable picture above, recently released by could see that it was trailing gasoline vapor. Shortly across the wing and jumped to safety on the dec! 
the Navy, shows the beginning of two minutes of before the plane ¢ to land, the vapor changed he crew of the Cowpens used two different met 
danger for a Navy flier, his plane and his carrier. On toa bright streak Mn the carrier men felt the ods to put out the fire which, like all fires, was pr 
the opposite and following pages, shot in color by an quick clutch of danger. Fire had destroyed the old duced by a combination of hot gases and oxyge 
alert Navy photographer, is the middle and end of Lexington and the Wasp even though neither of them One way to put fire out is to take away the oxygen 
the danger. had been fatally wounded by enemy bomb or torpedo by smothering the flames in an airtight blanket of 
AL the outset of the Navy’s Pacifie offensive in the loaded with high-test gasoline and ex- foam. The other is to cool the hot gases with a fine 
Gilbert Islands last November, the light carrier Cow- plosives, the aircraft carrier isa huge, floating incen- spray of water. As shown on the opposite page, the 
pens launched a flight of Helleats for fighter patrol, diary bomb. first fire-fighting crews carry long-nozzled hoses to 
A few minutes later word came back to the carrier use of this threat, carriers are well equipped spray the fire. In the last picture on the following 
that one of the planes, piloted by Lieut. (j.g.) Alfred to fight fires. As the Helleat landed and was stopped page another crew has arrived and is smothering the 


Magee Jr., was leaking gasoline and would have to by arrester cables, men were already sprinting across last flames with a stream of thic 
make an emergency landing. As the plane made its the deck with fire-fighting equipment. Lieut. Magee, 
approach circle around the earrie the bridge aware for the first time that hi 


carbon-dioxide 
foam. One minute and 30 seconds after Lieut. Ma- 


meno plane was on fire, ran _gee’s plane touched the carrier’s deck the fire was out. 
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ighted material 


Loaking gasoline, Hellcat returns to its cat 


ts his signal a 
flames, His 


the pilot, Lieut. Magee, 
cuts his throttle, the trailing gas vapors ignite and wrap the belly of the plane 
glued to the deck, Pilot Magee is totally unaware that his plane is on fire 


m. Notice that the crewmen wear steel helmets indicat 


First fire fighters reach the scene. Two are holding “fog applicators,” which spray a fine mist of 


sea water, while an asbestos-clad “hot papa” (bottom) runs forward, adjusting hi 
to rescue the pilot. His elbow out of the cockpit, Magee finally realizes that his plane is burning. 
‘The landing signal officer (top right) has now covered about 45 yards of his dash to the scene. 


that the ship is at general quarters, 


headgear, ready 


Ina perfect landing, Lieut. M: 
propeller idling, He still does not know that his Hellcat is on fire, 


picks up the arresting wire and comes toa stop, the 
The landing signal 
officer has left his platform (lop right of deck) and is running forward he 


The plane handlers in the eatwalks are breaking out their fire-fighting equipment 


long the burning plane's wing. In his understandable 
he has faile 


harness. By now,t 


tounbuckle his parachute, which drags bebind him at the end of its 


e hot gasoline flames have started the wooden flight deck smolder- 


the fire fighters close in. Thirty seconds have passed since the plane landed. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


Burning Hellcat continues) 


Firemen open up from front and side. One man with fog-nozzle on 214-inch hose (top right) has 
i forward. Another team (bottom right) gives a preliminary 
tor up 


Off the wing tip, Magee jumps to the deck, still trailing his chute, as his hook man 
forwai started his spray and is seen walk 


catwalk turn itt while the men to the left jockey for favorable p os appl 
at ri ready working on the blaze Janding: one minute. 


(who unhooks arrester wire) runs up. The flight deck officer (center left) n 


to direct two fire fighters with fog applicator while crewmen 
s Note that the 15-inch hose in foreground is carrying pressure the wir 


al 


Fire goes out as fog sprays flame. Foam, which comes out of the hose looking like tooth paste 
squeezed from tube, blankets engine. Total time: one minute, 30 seconds. Heat of the blaze has rui 
ously damaged the plane's stressed metal skin. After being stripped of all useful parts, pla 
swift action has prevented serious fire damage to c 


Fog-applicator crews (at left) close in under the wing and a fresh crew crouches in 
shadow under belly of the plane as the fire dies down. The big hose (center right) is ap- 
parently not needed now and is about to be turned off. Hot papa, with nothing to 
«do, watches by the wing tip at right and the curious crew members start coming up. _ be turned in for scrap. But fire fighte 


100 Visiting and other Public Health Nurses throug 
nity or mother-and-baby visits—as well as 


and for Mother” 
ting or Public Health Nurse in 
elp you before and 
ember of your family is ill. Especially 
4LSO— 


your com afier your baby 
is born, or if 
timely because of the present nur 
32page booklet" Helpful Wartime 
& Baby Care.” For your free copies of the 
dress the Scott Paper Co., Dept. D-1,Chester, Pa, 


a Spee 4 
THE VE Mea IS READY TO HELP 


-TO GIVE YOUR BABY A GOOD START... 


SOFT, STRONG BATHROOM TISSUE 
FOR BABY AND FAMILY 


The correct choice of a toilet tissue for 
ur child is important, too. It should be 


soft enough for com! 
1 


for thorough « 
both 1 
“nice” to u 
with 1000 she 
economical ti: 


inst the face. And 
y roll, itis also an 
ue for the whole family. 


5 to eV 


apy won't remember when the Visiting 
Nurse bro nd 
illful pair of hands to his new home just 


when he needed them most. But he will al- 


d nurs 


a 


s benefit by the healthy start sh 
mall, new life. 


Call your Local Headquarters 
When your doctor wants you or your fi 


ily 
to have part-time nursing care at home—call 


the Visiting or Public Health Nurse in your 
community, She knows the latest methods of 


care. She can teach you the surest ways to 


keep your new baby or family well. 


Beware “the other fellow’s cold” 
One important thing the Visiting Nurse may 
tell you is that a common cold can be the start 


of a serious illness for your little baby. Respir- 


d 


more fatalities amon, 


atory infectio cir complications cause 


infants than any other 


Reduce risk with a protective mask 


Your baby’s surest protection 


inst the 
“other fellow’s cold” is never to come in con 
tact with it, But if you can’t keep baby isolated 
from a person with a cold, safeguard him with a 
protective mask, Be sure to wear it, if you have 

om with 


1 cold, whenever you are in the same 


baby, and see that anyone else with a cold does 
the same! 


Simple to make—of tissue 

If you don’t have a 
pital masks avai 
geney mask of tissue y 
thicknesses of ScotTissue, cover your nose and 
mouth, and fasten at the back of your head 
with a pin. Clinical tests prove that two thick- 
nesses of ScotTissue eff 
atly the dange 
ber—no other duty to your baby is more im- 
portant than the prevention of respiratory 
infection, 


supply of standard hos- 


Just take two 


vely trap germs . 


con 


ion. Remem- 
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Encacep To West Point Caper 


Ma yp Mbce Maxwell 
$f | Columbus, Ow 


HER RING 0 7 force fF Cadet Itobedt Morten beige Toes 
a diamond and small rubies of the 
froninenit timy ray farniliy 


BUY ANOTHER BOND—Mary Alice has been an 
active worker in every one of Uncle Sam's War 
Bond Drives. Her charming smile and the soft- 
smooth look of her Pond’s complexion prove a 
magnet to sales! Selling bonds is a war service many 
girls and women are proudly giving. Perhaps you 
can help this way, too, 


Sou Feel? 


She has a rare sculptured beauty that is 
completely irresistible—this auburn-haired 
girl with breath-taking eyes and a complexion 
smooth, cool and fine as alabaster. 

Mary Alice is still another engaged girl 
with that delightful "Pond’s look.” 

"Lm certainly keen about Pond’s Cold 
Cream,” she says. "It's 80 exactly right for 
me—and it leaves my face with such a clean 
smooth feeling.” 

She slips the soft, snowy cream over her 
face and throat and pats briskly to soften 
and release dirt and make-up. Tissues off. 


She rinses with more Pond’s Cold Cream 
—working this second creaming all around 
her face with little whirls of her white- 
coated fingers—for extra cleansing—extra 
softening. Tissues off again. 


Give your face her Pond’s beauty care- 
night, every morning—for in-between clean- 
ups too! It's no accident so many more girls 
and women use Pond’s than any other face 
cream at any price. Ask for the big luxury jar 
—it helps save glass. And, it’s so pleasant to 
be able to dip the fingers of both your hands 
in this wide-topped Pond’s jar. 


Mea report Morgan Hamilton Mu. tllanct. kiyan Viscountess Milton 
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[scliENCE] 


SKIMMED-MILK 1 | _—_—_o 


Woolly Aralac puts cow in competition with sheep 


Art many U.S. citizens, without knowing it, are wearing 
clothes made from skimmed milk. The name of this cow- 
derived textile is Aralac. The product of long-term research in 
the laboratories of several nations, Aralac completes the fam- 
ly of synthetic textiles. Rayon, a plant fiber, is the vegetable 
Glass textiles are mineral. Aralac is the 


member of the family. 
first animal member of the synthetic textile family. As such, 
it is a kind of wool. Like sheep's wool it is elastic, soft and 


warm. In commercial production only since 1940 Aralac has 
helped stretch the supply of wartime wool and other animal 
hair in the production of hats, and has been used as a blend- 


SOUR MILK ing fiber in making coats, suits and dresses. 
ing future uses of Aralac there is plenty of 
S. dairy industry, after skimming off the butterfats, 


skimmed milk to spare. T! 
yields more than 50 billion pounds of skimmed milk a year. Only a small portion of 
this output is used for food and in the manufacture of paints, glues and plastics. 
‘These industrial products and Aralac come from casein, one of the solids that settle 
make Arala 


case 


extracted chemically from fresh, skimmed milk, goes through further chemical t 
ment and then is extruded asa fiber froma spinneret as shown at right and at bottom. 


Continuous ribbons of Aralat, called “tows,” are reeled out of spinneret bath. Each tow is ex 


truded by one spinneret under the surface of acid bath as shown at top right. Casein solution is 


Thousands of Aralac fibers at once a 


neret in the acid bath. Acid bath coagulates c 


Pumped into spinnerets through goosenect 


nerets. Aralac is made by Aralac, Ine., a di 


truded as a milky ribbon from tiny holes of a spin- 


converting it from viscose liqui 


jon of the 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


into fiber. 


ipes (at lower left), each pipe feeding three spin« 
ional Dairy Products Corporation. 
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Skimmed-Milk Textile (continues) 


Aralat toWS are reeled from spinneret bath. An Aralac fiber can be any length from 
a half inch to a half mile. Natural woo! fiber is only as long as sheep can grow it. 


Bestronn Brassteres 
79¢ to $1.50 


Besrronm Founpations 
$2.50 to $6.50 


BESTFORM 


mmeans best form” 


BY APPOINTMENT 


NOW with the libération of 
France—we are looking for- 
ward to early resumption of 
shipments of the “Aristocrat 
of Champagnes”... which, 
” during the last four years and 
more, we have been able to 
supply in limited quantities. 


Q.QO/ Samples of wool, cotton and Aralac (left Large cinders show the similarity of wool 
Soa and Aralae. Cotton burns to a fine ash, 


to right) are set up here for the ash test. 
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Adolf Busch (Violin) with Busch 
‘Chamber Players: Bach's Concerto No. 2 
in E Major, Set wemia-530. «$3.50 
Bethe 
Op.47 ("Kreutzer") with Rudolf Serkin, 
Plano, Set aratat-gy6 . 4 + $4.50 


Columbia's “Encore” 


No.| Box-Office Baritone in the U.S. Today’ 


© America’s great and growing army of music lovers ranks Nelson Eddy 
with not one, but five stars. For, in five fields of entertainment...opera, 
concert, motion pictures, radio, and recording . .. his brilliant baritone 
voice has made this former Providence, Rhode Island choirboy the 
No. 1 box-office attraction in the United States, today. 


Honored with a Master of Music degree by the University of South- 
em California, acclaimed “the best male voice on the screen” by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, winning 
“the best photoplay of the year” award with 
three of his pictures, Nelson Eddy, singing star 
of the first magnitude, like so many other great 
artists, now records exclusively on Columbia 
Masterworks Records. 


(Calum Hacarding Corporation gy A Sebi 
Pree hewn or 


Lily Pons, the Metropolitan's brilliant 
Coloratura Soprano, with el 
ducted by Bruno 


Sonata No. 9 in A Major, 


aiterworke 


Hear Nelson Eddy in the most brilliant performances of his career... 
in the beloved Patter Songs from Gilbert and Sullivan .. .in his Con- 
cert Favorites ...in Woodford-Finden’s Four Indian Love Lyrics ..« 
in the newly released record of Tchaikovsky's Legend: Christ Had a 


Garden, and Moussorgsky’s Gopak . . . all recorded with Columbia's 


‘tthall realism. 


customary cones 

Yes! Columbia Records bring you the true Nelson Eddy, for they 
are laminated, pressed in layers, with surfaces 
of highly sensitized material. This Sensitone- 
Surface, exclusive with Columbia Records, 
achieves richer tone, amazing freedom from 
needle noise. On Columbia Masterworks Great 
Music Is More Faithfully Yours! 


of Columbia Brondeasting Sytem, I, 


Sir Thomas Beecham 
London Philharmoni 

recotding of Debussy's En blane et 
Setxanagie se 6 (K.338) Set aent-s48 6 + 


César Franck's great Symphony 
Minor, Set 3130-479 + « 


Schumann's Andante and Variat 
Op. 46. Set xax313 2 ee 


nducting the 
Orchestras 
‘Mozart's Symphony No. 34 in © Major 


+ $550 


Throckmorton Ploop was a frightful old bore, 


CAT 


Yet, strangely enough, he had friends by the score. 


His medals and plaques 
made a long-winded story 
With endless details that 
his guests labeled “gory”; 
But still they would listen 
and patiently view 
‘Those moth-eaten trophies 
of Nineteen-O-Two. 


* 


For his warm hospitality, 
frank and disarming, 
Made some people even 
describe him as charming, 
And eyes that were drooping 
would brighten and clear 
When he rescued the evening 
with Blue Ribbon Beer. 


* 


‘There just isn’t any other beer like Pabst Blue Rib- 
bon ... for Pabst blends no fewer than 33 fine brews 
to achieve that delicious full flavor. Order it with 
confidence. Serve it with pride. There’s no finer beer 
—no finer blend—than Pabst Blue Ribbon. 


“BLUE RIBBON TOWN” IS ON THE AIRI STARRING KENNY BAKER...GUEST STARS...COAST-TO-COAST CBS 


AMERICA’S SYMBOL OF 
FRIENDLY COMPANIONSHIP 


(Gone 194, Pata Brewing Company, Mitmenkos, Wieconaia 


NETWORK...EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT 


SS SSRN i 

MSL has Stead Da 
LAS os Ame 
& xan ENA f ras 


PRETTY JUNE HAVER IS SHOWN BALANCING HER PERT FIGURE ON THE ROCKS AT LAKE MALIBU. SHE HAS BLONDE HAIR AND BLUE EYES, WEIGHS 102 LB., IS 5 FT. 2 IN. TALL 


Ambition and fresh young talent 
may someday make 18-year-old 
actress a full-fledged movie star ot cents 


en 


KMOVIES 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


A SPECIAL 
PREPARATION 
FOR SHAVING 


FOR THE 1 MAN IN 7 
WHO SHAVES DAILY 


It Needs No Brush 
Not Greasy or Sticky 


Modern life now demands at least 
1 man in 7 shave every day—and 
men in service must get clean 
shaves, too. Yet daily shaving often 
causes razor scrape, irritation. 

‘To help men solve this problem, 
we perfected Glider—a rich, sooth- 
ing cream. It’s like “vanishing 
cream” —not greasy or sticky. 


SMOOTHS DOWN SKIN 


You first wash your face thoroughly 
with hot water and soap to remove 
grit and the oil from the skin that 
collects on whiskers every 24 hours, 
‘Then spread on Glider quickly and 
easily with your fingers. Never a 
brush. Instantly Glider smooths 
down the flaky top layer of your 
skin. It enables the razor’s sharp 
edge to glide over yaur skin, cutting 
your whiskers close and clean with- 
out scraping or irritating the skin. 


ESPECIALLY FOR THE | MAN 
IN 7 WHO SHAVES DAILY 


For men who must shave every day 
—doctors, lawyers, businessmen, 
service men—Glider is invaluable. 
It eliminates the dangers frequent 
shaving may have for the tender 
face and leaves your skin smoother, 
cleaner. Glider has been developed 


by The J. B. Williams Co., who . 


have been making fine shaving 
preparations for over 100 years. 


SEND FOR GUEST-SIZE TUBE 
If you want to try Glider right 
away, get a regular tube from your 
dealer. If you can wait a few days, 
we'll send a generous Guest-Size 
tube for a dime. It is enough for 
three weeks and is very handy for 
traveling. 

On this test we rest our case 
entirely—for we are positive that 
Glider will give you more shaving 
comfort than anything you've used. 

Send your name and address with 
ten cents to The J. B. Williams Co., 
Dept. CG-18, Glastonbury, Conn., 
U.S. A. (Canada: Ville La Salle, 
Que.) Offer good in U. 8. A. and 
Canada only. 
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June Haver (continued) 


With flourish of bold qui 

Hancock . . . patriot with a price 
on his head. 
Declaration of Independence. Sur- 
veying his large signature, he said, 
“Tguess King George can read that 
without spectacles.” 

Our armed forces today fight for 
the same sterling principles... but 
use different pens. Thousands of 
men in Service prefer Inkographs 
«fast acting, dependable, easy 
flowing; h a smooth ball-like 
14ktgold point—good-looking, fine 
in workman: 

Your dealer may be out of stock. 
But keep trying. 

The name Inkograph on the barrel 
guarantees the genuine.Sorry,no mail 
orders—only dealers can supply you. 


INK-O-GRAPHS2 


Tnkopraph Co, Ine, 200 Hudson St, N.Y. 6.19 


Song writing is gigantic diversion for June. Her favorite composition, The June 
Haver Specialty, a song parody of servicemen dancing at Hollywood Canteen, 
incorporate 18 feet of musical score when completed. She performs it at camp shows. 


You’ve backed 
the attack — 


Now speed 
the victory 


SIXTH WAR LOAN 


Delight hee with thi diferent site 
Tittle, “dolden-voiced. canary 


S perfset ‘ft 
THE LarcesT SELLING JR 
BIRD SEEDINU.S. = 


she puts Inst touches on a fire screen. To satisfy other artistic impulses she dances, 
writes poetry and short stories, collects Dresden figurines and plays Sinatra records. 


Prosperity. Stocks up fifty points in a week. 
Again everybody was buying everything—yachts, 
jewelry, stocks, real estate, regardless of cost. 
Depression? Phooey . . . we thought we’d found 
a way to lick depression. 


ee Ni = 


What a boom we were handed by World War 
No. 1! Money came easily—went easily. Every- 
body was splurging on everything—from silk 
underwear to diamond sunbursts. Prices went 
skying. Sugar eventually hit 28¢ a pound! 


Or had we? Bread lines, apple venders. WPA. 
“Brother, can you spare a dime?” No jobs. Prices 
dropping. Wages dropping. Everything dropping 
—except the mortgage on the house. “What goes 
up must come down.” Depression follows a rise. 


Bye-bye, boom. Factories closed; men laid off. 
Prices and wages sinking fast. Wish we'd banked 
some of that dough we'd blown a few years back! 
With jobs scarce, that money would have come 
in mighty handy, then. 


We're splurging again. Americans have been 
earning more money. But even today there are 
fewer goods to spend it on—so naturally prices 
are threatening to rise, We must keep them in 
check. DON’T LET JT ALL HAPPEN AGAIN! 


4 THINGS TO DO to keep prices down 
and help avoid another depression 


1. Buy only what you really need. 


2. When you buy, pay no more than the ceiling prices. Pay your ration points 


in full. 


3. Keep your own prices down. Don’t take advantage of war conditions to 
ask for more—for your labor, your services, or the goods you sell. 


4. Save. Buy and hold all the War Bonds you can afford—to help pay for the 
war and insure your future. Keep up your insurance. 


‘A United States War message prepared by the War Adverts 


Council; approved by the Office of War 


Informetion: end contibuted by this magazine in ceoperction with the Magazine Publishers of Amerie. 


EVERY 
WAR BOND 
YoU BUY 
WILL HELP 
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LONGINES 


THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED WATCH 


fresents fir your fileasure 


The Songines Concert Hall 
o Me ir 


‘USIC joble and inspiring; melo- 

dies that gaging and delightful; 
played with sincerity and artistry pour forth 
from The Longines Concert Hall of the 


Air through your local radio station. It is 
played by the Longines Symphonette, a group 
of the finest musicians directed by Mishel 
Piastro, celebrated violinist and conductor. 
Guest artists of distinction include Joseph 
Schuster, cello virtuoso, @ More 
stations in the Uni st 


‘Tur SympHONETTE, M. PiAstRo. 9 These con- 
certs of the world’s most honored music ar 
broadcast as a salute to Longines, the world’s 
most honored watch, winner of 10 world’s 
fair grand p 28 gold medals and in- 
numerable citations for accuracy in every 
field of timing. 

Longines-Wittnaver Watch Co., Inc., New York, 
Mont 


Watch, @ companion product of unusual merit 


Longines 


WINNER OF 10 WORLD'S FAIR GRAND PRIZES 
‘AND 28 GOLD MEDAL AWARDS 


FOR ACCURACY THAN ANY OTHER TIMEPIECE 
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June Haver (continues) 


HERE ARE SCENES FROM HER MOVIES 


fe 


“Irish Eyes Are Smiling,” currently showing, gives June chance to sing and dance 
and to do comedy, as above. She plays a hat-check girl who inspires a song writer, 


In “Where Do We Go From Here,” now in production, she leaps from bar in dance 


routine. She rehearsed leap for four weeks, recuperated with heat lamps, liniment. 


If you’re a 


SNIFFLY SAL 


WITH OR WITHOUT EPHEDRINE 
Helps soothe irritated nasal passages. 
Helps relieve that “‘stutfed-up" feeling due 
to a cold, Caution: Use only as directed, 


Helps Shorten 
Working Hours 


For Tired, 
Burning 
Feet 


Fight and twelve hours on the job—here's the 
way to take the murder out of those har 

Make those envilew hours seem. shorter. 

five your feat and ankles 


ea FEAR co. 


| 
i 


| Snaten Wo Piu* 


~*~ re 


G 
Pymnd Timor 


c at 
*MADIAN wHISEYot 


Storious Pm 


Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 


hristimus, durling, whereve 


» married,..the most between-us- 


ling, to understand , . . anc 


Jerry Christmas... whereve 


sad Christ: 


ning, 6: 


y System. 


HITLER'S POLICE AND ARMY REMILITARIZE RHINELAND IN 1936. THIS IS Ki 


gu 


The Rhine 


War Again Reaches Germany's Historie River 


o. the Western Front the Allied winter offensive had 
pushed into Germany until some of its armies 
touched the river Rhine, General Eisenhower de- 
clared the Germans must stand in front of their river 
or be lost. As if agreeing, the Germans fought bitterly 
to defend the river which has been the source of so 
much of their history, tradition and legend. 

What the Germans were defending, however, was 
not tradition but a major military obstacle which 
stood between the Allies and the vital Rhineland in 
dustries. Even after bombings, the Rhineland pro- 
duces half of Germany’s iron and steel. Without them 
the German war industry cannot go on. 

‘The map at right shows the 850-mile course of the 
Rhine, rising in Switzerland, flowing thinly into Lake 
Constance, turning intoa hydroelectrie-power torrent 
to Basel, remaining a four-foot-deep, treacherous, 
rapid, occasionally navigable stream until Strasbourg, 
widening at last near Rheinstein (6 ft. deep), racing 
between vine-clad and castle-studded cliffs until Co- 


logne (10 ft. deep) and then expan 
jestic river that empties it 
terdam in the Netherlands. 

Without the Rhine and its tributaries, with their 
resources, industries and culture, a Prussian-domi- 
nated Germany would never have become a menace 
to the world. Prussia did not get a foothold on the 
lower Rhine until 1609 and did not dominate it until 
1870. The Rhineland is really a part of western not 
central Europe. It connects those two strongholds of 
democracy, Switzerland and the Netherlands, and its 
western bank felt the civilizing hand of Rome. 

‘The conquerors who have mancuvered along the 
Rhine include Caesar, Attila, Charlemagne, Bar- 
barossa, Louis XIV, Bismarck, Napoleon, Pershing 
and now Eisenhower. The Rhine became all-German 
in 870. Its west bank became all-French in 1801, 
but most of it was returned to Germany in 1815. 
It became all-German again in 1871. But in 1918 
Germany lost the upper west bank to Prence again. 


ing into the ma- 
th Sea at Rot- 


(OBLENZ'S “GERMAN CORNER” AND WILHELM | MONUMENT AT JUNCTURE OF RHINE AND MOSEL (RIGHT) 


BATTLE 
| LINE 


Nov. 24 f° 
er 


y f 


Lae. 


marks battle front, which touches Rhine at top and bottom, 
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The Rhine continues 


THE CASTLES stand on the high banks of the river. Rheinstein, which means Rhine rock, is jus ne of the electors of the Holy Roman Empire, in 1348, It is now a muscum of wenp= 
north of Bingen. Built nearly a thousand years ago, it was the residence of the Archbishop of 


antiquities, charging a small admission fee. Notice the tree growing out of tower 


THE OCHSEN-TURM, which means rude tower, dominates the pretty little village of Oberwe: 
on the left bank. Notice th wists and turns the Rhine takes here between its elif 


THE PFALZ, which means imperial castle, was buil 
Then this area was ruled by the Archbishop of Tréves 


llect tolls from river boats. SCHLOSS STOLZENFELS, which means P 
few miles south of Kaub, for King Frederick William TV of P 


ud Cliff Castle, was built only a hundred years ago 


Beyond, the Rhine barges put in at Oberlabnstein, 
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THE DRACHENBURG, which means Dragon ¢ c s built only 60 years later became a Catholic school. Beyond 
fried legend, stands on one of the Seven Mounts ban winter. This is a fair example of the architectural excesses that dot thi 


The Rhine conioi 


allen 


We 


Maroy 


fide 


AT ARNHEM in 
Rhine fi 


~ 


rn bridge, Yet oddly, though the cathedral 
in 1248, it lay partly unfinishe 


his ral may have suffered from the fact 
that adjacent railway station was a major bombing target. 


es 


and is removed in the ‘THE FACTORIES run almost co: . id the fields of as here at Ob which is part of the Duisbur, 
which the British paratroopers fought desperately and failed. grain along the confi ; .e Ruhr rivers, _ plex and the seat of the great Gutehoffnungs-Hutte foundry. 
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The Bhine coninues) 


ELECTRIC POWER DAM is on Rhine tributary, the Murg, near 
Baden Baden above Forbach. There are numerous such dams, 


The River Has fathered 
Germany's Best Culture 


early everything that people remember pleasantly 
about Germany came from the Rhineland, Even 
“Ich weiss nicht was soll es bedeuten” is Heine’s version 
of how the Rhine boatmen felt when they heard the 
(see next page), for he too was born on the 
at Diisseldorf. Among the Germans whose lives 
began or were spent in the Rhineland were Luther, 
Gutenberg, Beethoven, Goethe, Engels, Diirer, Marx, 
Hegel, Schlegel, Schumann, The music and accent of 
these Germans is something quite different from the 
hate-howling gutturals of Hitler or the cold Prussian 
bark of Bismarck (left). It seems that German poetry 
and German love have rarely attached themselves to 
any other part of Germany, saving only near-by Bava- 
ria and of course Austria. 

‘The political impotence of the Rhineland comes from 
the fact that it was very early broken up into hun- 
dreds of principalities, the chief of which were ruled by 
princes of the church, of Cologne, ‘Tréves, Speyer, 
Strasbourg, Basel. Yet the Rhineland in the Middle 
Ages was the only thickly populated area of Germany 
and the wealthiest. It was the chief trade route be- 
tween rich Italy and the Netherlands’ wool industry, 
Here were and are Germany's small estates and peas- 
ngs, as opposed to the great landlords of east- 
em ny. In 1806 Napoleon merged some 100 
principalities, large and small, into the Confederation 
of the Rhine, thus beginning German unification. 

The Rhineland is deeply Catholic and its castles 
are haunted with the legends of knights who went off 
to the Crusades and returned to find their lady-loves 
dead of grief. 

Since 1850 the industrial revolution has revised the 
Rhineland’s face. In 20 years Essen changed from a vil- 
lage to a metropolis under the Krupps. Cologne made 
good use of a lignite seam 24 miles long and three miles 
wide. Hitler built his great Reichsautobahnen (below) 
especially through such continuous factory areas as 
Duisburg-Ruhrort-Meiderich, which together form the 
world’s largest river harbor (22,000,000 tons a year). 


Soe Te ae apr " 
BISMARCK is barely recognizable peering with pouched stone Cologne. By taking Alsace and Lorraine from France in the 


s HITLER HIGHWAY leads here to industrial Duisburg's Kaiser- 
eyes from his stone armor in this monument on the Rhin War of 1870, Bismarck made Rhine all-German once again, __ erg Bridge over the Ruhr just before it reaches the Rh'ne. 
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MARTIN LUTHER'S STUDY in the Paulus Chureh in Worms now he cripts. Dict of BEETHOVEN t a onn 4 hard-drinking tenor 


Worms, in 1521, protestant Luther faced the Catholic Emperor Ch led his “here and a palace » el as 5, when he began to study the violin, 


EIGHT HUNDRED YEARS AGO THESE FOUR DISSIMILAR EARLY ROMANESQUE PILLARS WERE BUILT ON SCHWARZRHEINDORF'S EXTRAORDINARY DOUBLE CHURCH ON RHINE’S RIGHT BANK 


~ 
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TT 
The Rhine nies 


who slain by Siegfried s the ring to Briinnhilde, t 
ich is it back and dies » yielding it to the Rhine m 


Siegfried’s Story As the tec sce 


lungen which was first written 


great German Legends—of the cursed treasure which ends in the Rhine, its sceret 
st is that of the Nibe- known only to the Rhine maidens. 

n between 1100 By Hitler and the Nazis, who worship Wagner's mu 
liffieul- 


erpreted as a history of Hitler and his 


ian statement of Siegfried 


the over- 
by the Huns, 
alled in 


and 1200 A.D. Hist 
throw of the Burg 


Most Famous of River’s yew. rors 


/erdammerung, ends in the 
f Valhalla, 


cyele 


Weird and Dark Legends %. 


AT THE BURGUNDIAN COURT of the 
makes him instantly forget his be 


: 


the Lorelei Enticed River Fen to Their Death 


“ 


Rock Awhere, 


i 


° 


” Rises 430 Feet out of the Treacherous Rhine near Oberwesel 


Ihe 


¥ 


Se gor 
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team. In the front (left s0 right): Patton, Third Army; Bradley, 


IS came through test of the Normandy campaign as a tough, aggressive command 
th Army Group (First, Third 


and Ninth Armics); Eisenhower; Hodges, First Art 
lett, Collins, Gerow and gth Air Force's Quesada. Rear: First Army's Allen, Thorson and Hare. 


‘rst Army's Kean, Cor- 


UR ARMY IN WESTERN EUROPE 


IT HAS BEATEN THE ENEMY’S BEST, BUT IT HAS LEARNED A FEW SHORTCOMINGS IN THE PROCESS 
by HANSON W. BALDWIN 


the Army of the U.S. has met in Western Europe most of the tests of bat- 

tle save winter warfare, a new trial now at hand. It has met them on the 
whole with spectacular success. For the first time since the Civil War the 
American Army stands today the peer of any army in the combat efficiency 
of some of its best divisions, in much of its leadership, in its staff work, in 
some but not all of its tactics, in its weapons and equipment and in the art 
of supply. 

In general its performance has been magnificent. But in particular there 
have been some serious deficiencies—a few of them startling. 

The infantry, to which so much publicity has been devoted by the Army 
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in the past year in an effort to raise that arm's morale and to make it a 
desired branch of the service, is still an American weak spot, although the 
work of some crack outfits seems to belie this statement. 

It used to be said in World War I that “artillery takes the ground; the 
infantry consolidates it." This never was literally true and it was even less 
true in the hedgerow war in Normandy (the period when the infantry was 
called upon for some of its hardest tasks), for artillery and air bombardment 
were never able to flush the enemy from their deep foxholes and dugouts. 
Infantry had to do the job, and our infantry had too little dash and aggres- 
siveness and was too dependent upon massed artillery and air support. 


A NOTE ON THE AUTHOR 
Hanson W. Baldwin, military editor of the New York Times and one of Amer- 
ica's foremost military critics, went to England and France last summer to ob- 


serve the new U. S. Army in its greatest test. His conclusions concerning the 


quality of the Army and some of its departments are set down in this article. 

Hanson Baldwin graduated from Annapolis in 1924, served three years 
with ships of the Atlantic Fleet. He resigned his commission in 1927 and 
in 1929 joined the Times. In 1942 he became the Times's military editor, has 
since traveled widely to observe our armed forces in training and in action. 


The basic principles of our infantry training have probably been sound, 
but they have not always been thoroughly applied. We have been too slow 
to transfer the lessons of the battlefield to our training program. Yank, the 
Army magazine, has run a number of letters from returning veterans com- 
menting that faulty methods of training which they underwent two or three 
years ago are still being taught to new replacements even though proved un- 
sound on the battlefield. The indoctrination of infantry with the aggressive 
spirit and the molding of fine infantry morale still leaves something to be 
desired. More training in conjunction with tanks and planes is required. Per- 
haps too much dependence has been placed upon the artillery, too little upon 
infantry initiative. Cover, concealment, antisniper action, digging in, thor- 
ough reconnaissance and of course the tactics of small units cannot be too 
much stressed. This, like all wars, is a battalion war. It is being won by 
small units. 

Infantry is perhaps the one absolutely indispensable arm, but it is not the 
“Queen of Battles.” No one arm is. The close cooperation of all arms is 
essential to victory in this war. 

The American artillery—towed and self-propelled —has been on the whole 
magnificent. By their own testimony the Germans have experienced on no 
other front such a smothering volume of field artillery and mortar fire as they 
have in France. They described it as ‘incredibly heavy," unlike anything 
which has taken place even in Russia. Time fire, in which the shells burst in 
the air, has often been particularly effective—especially when the Germans 
have been flushed out of their holes into the open. 

The work of the “grasshopper” liaison planes for observation and direc 
tion of fire was outstanding. Divisional concentrations to prepare actacks— 
sometimes surprise concentrations in which many guns of different calibers 
and in widely differing positions figure their firing data so that hundreds of 
shells burst in a given area within a few scconds—have been one of the 
principal instruments of victory. But this is sometimes an expensive and 
wasteful method, though an effective one. Many of our shoots have been 
wild, and there has been too much of a tendency by divisional and small- 
unit commanders to place all responsibility upon the artillery and to call for 
concentrations of artillery fire needlessly, or when targets were uneconomical 
or not well defined. The result has been an enormous expenditure of artillery 
ammunition—one which only America could afford—an expenditure which 
in the first ewo months in France was far greater than expected in 155-mm. 
shells and 81-mm. mortar ammunition. The expenditure was so great that 
artillery ammunition had to be rationed at times. 


Armor was used well 


The armored units since the St. Ld breakthrough scem to have been very 
well handled. Before the breakthrough there were occasions when the small 
tank forces that were employed were used with far too much caution; the 
Germans then commented that ‘so far tank crews [American] do not show 
much enthusiasm for a fight between tanks. They respect antitank guns and 
dislike close-combat weapons."" 

This enemy opinion probably has since been revised, but until all armored- 
unit commanders come to regard tanks as expendable and acquire the thrust- 
ing, aggressive, hell-for-leather spirit of the old-time cavalryman our tank 
tactics must be adjudged too cautious. Early in the Normandy campaign a 
few snipers or antitank guns held up a column of tanks; the tanks left the 
roads and poked about among the hedgerows trying to discover from where 
the shots came. This is fatal; a tank's chief asset is its mobility (plus its 
immunity to small-arms fire). Tank commanders must learn to forget their 
flanks, to by-pass—once a breakthrough is made—enemy strongpoints and 
centers of resistance (leaving them to the infantry to be reduced later), to 
stick to the roads and to keep going. Tank warfare is in considerable measure 
a wat of roads and modern war, a war of communications. 

‘Air-ground cooperation was certainly more effective than in any previous 
campaign and our Air Forces’ harassment of enemy land communication and 
supply routes was magnificent. The ground picture as well as the air picture 
was given to the fliers by ground liaison officers stationed at all airfields; Air 
Forces officers were at the front, riding in tanks or with forward observation 
posts, and at all division and corps headquarters. Our experience has been 
that fighter-bombers which get closer to the ground are more effective forclose 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


Infantrymen (here patrolling Huertgen Forest of western 
U.S. national attitude toward war: a too-great desire to win by sheer expenditure of ma 


jermany) reflect in their morale the 
rial. AS 


a result, declares Mr. Baldwin, the infantry relies too much on supporting artillery and planes, 


‘Supply is one of the U.S. Army's greatest achievements. Above: LSTs unload on the beach in 
Normandy. Below: U. S. soldiers fire a captured German 88-mm. gun. U. S. has greater mass of 
artillery but, Mr. Baldwin says, Germans have developed high-velocity guns to greater degree. 
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Rather Overdoing Things, Don't You Think 


Fearsome ingenuity of American supply system was the subject of cartoon in Punch. 
Big-jawed LSTs have been responsible for much of the Allied beach-supply victory, 


OUR ARMY IN WESTERN EUROPE (continued) 


front-line support than the high-flying, four-engined bombers. Both 
types of planes bombed our own troops on several occasions and 
the problem of marking our own front lines remains a very difficult 
one. 

In France and in Holland airborne troops showed themselves an’ 
indispensable part of any army called modern. They are effective in 
cutting enemy communications, diverting enemy effort and dis- 
organizing opposition, and they are some of the toughest fighters 
we have. But their proper employment is a tactical and supply 
problem of complex magnitude. Before they can achieve their great- 
est usefulness, the problem of more rapid operational and logistical 
planning must be solved and the problem of transportation and sup- 
ply licked. Airborne troops are shackled to the airfields from which 
their transport planes take off, and airborne planning for a large- 
scale operation is not yct flexible enough to keep up with a fast- 
moving ground situation, as the Battle of France showed. Against a 
modern, well-equipped army operating in open country with a good 
communications network like that of Western Europe, the airborne 
troops must soon make contact with conventional ground forces or 
they are likely to be wiped out, as the Arnhem fight of the British 
“Red Devils" showed. Our sky troopers require, for greater effec- 
tiveness, a quick-release parachute harness (neither the present 
British model nor our own Air Forces model is satisfactory); a weap- 
on for emergency use when in the parachute harness (the Colt .45 
automatic pistol is now preferred) and a glider of larger capacity 
(probably the new 30-place Waco is the answer). 

American antiaircraft was an effective weapon in France. In one 
24-hour period, for instance, of an estimated 60 to 70 enemy planes 
over the First U. S. Army area, antiaircraft shot down ro (10 actual 
wrecks were found) and 18 others were seen with parts falling off, 
smoking or rapidly losing altitude. It was estimated that one third 
of all German planes over the American sector—up until late July— 
had been destroyed or damaged by antiaircraft. This success was 
chiefly due to new directors—used also against the robot bombs in 
England—and fine fire-control methods and to the great volume of 
fire poured out against low-flying enemy planes by .50-cal., 37- and 
go-mm. guns, American antiaircraft was also used in other than its 
primary role. It cook up important antitank positions to beat off 
German tank attacks and was also utilized as field artillery. In both 
roles the new go-mm. gun proved a fine weapon. 

The work of other arms and services was, in general, good. En- 
gincers have been splendid. Under fire and in emergencies they build 
bridges or repair roads with incredible speed. In rear areas when 
there is not much of an emergency there is some “gold-bricking.” 
Military police are efficient at traffic control, but are often ineffective 
in the maintenance of discipline and frequently, as at Cherbourg, 
transgress the very regulations they are supposed to enforce. 

In quantity the weapons and equipment of the American forces 
are unbeatable and Ficld Marshal Sir Bernard L. Montgomery's 
statement that the Allied armies that invaded France were probably 
the best-cquipped armies ever to take the field applies in general to 
quality of weapons as well as to quantity. 


Machine guns, small arms, field artillery, self-propelled guns, 
planes, tanks and particularly our automotive equipment are all good. 
The automotive equipment—especially the jeep and the two-and-a- 
half ton truck—is the best in the world. The quality of the enemy's 
equipment, however, was and is excellent; much of it is as good as 
our own; some of it is better. 

It is in tanks, antitank guns and, to a lesser extent, in mines— 
particularly in the technique of mining—that the enemy has his 
clearest edge. The Sherman and the British Cromwell—particularly 
the Sherman—are excellent tanks, but the victories in France since 
July 25, won by superior numbers, do not negate the earlier judg- 
‘ment of our soldiers in the field that the German Panther and Tiger 
tanks, all things considered, are better all-round tanks than our own. 
The new model of the German 88-mm. and the long-barreled 75-mm. 
are lethal guns of great power, probably superior for tank and anti- 
tank use to Allied weapons, definitely superior to any Allied weapons 
of comparable weight and caliber. 

The Germans are still very clever and forward-looking designers 
and technicians. Perhaps because of administrative weaknesses in 
the American Army they have often, even recently, beat us to the 
battlefield with new weapons or with improved models of old 
weapons. There is no lack of American inventive genius or design 
or production skill, but somewhere along the line between the 
design of a new model and battlefield use of that model there is far 
too much waste motion and delay in the Army's administrative pro- 
cesses. 


Supply is our great success 


The success of our operations in Western Europe has been funda- 
mentally the success of our supply services. That success is not 
attributable to any one device, invention or system but to a combi- 
nation of all of them and to the American genius for making ma- 
chines and contraptions to do every type of job. Primarily and col- 
lectively it was duc to our ability—ability which the enemy had 
underrated—to land, supply, build up and reinforce our armics in 
France over open beaches. No amphibious operation of such a scope 
in history had ever been supplied for a long period over open 
beaches. The Germans obviously did not believe it could be done 
and based their defense of the West upon the defense of the ports. 
That was one of Hitler's greatest errors. One million men were 
ashore in France within 20 days after D-day, virtually without bene- 
fit of the artificial ports of which so much has been made, and close 
to 3,000,000 within four months. There has been no such compar- 
able feat of supply and reinforcement on record. 

This whole, vast project was composed of many lesser epics, any 
one of them a major engincering, construction or supply job. A vast 
armada of specialized landing craft for every particular purpose was 
designed, constructed, modified for the invasion, Some were used 
as rocket ships and hurled vast barrages of explosives onto the land. 
Others were flak ships, others gunboats. The great ramp-bowed 
LSTs served a variety of purposes; they carried tanks, men, vehicles, 
tremendous cranes, wounded, prisoners. Some were even fitted with 
railroad tracks and became car ferries disgorging cars and loco- 
motives upon the beaches of Normandy. 

But this fleet was no more Buck Rogerish than the construction of 
the artificial ports or the laying of flexible oil pipe lines across 
France. The artificial ports were an English idea and much of the 
material was manufactured in Britain. They were in effect prefab- 
ricated harbors—blockships, concrete caissons and miles of tidal 
stcel picring. More than a million tons of this equipment were 
towed from many of the ports of England for this job—one of the 
greatest towing jobs in history. Old Liberty ships and merchantmen 
and men-of-war were sunk at various sclected points along the coast 
to form breakwaters and to make sheltered scrips of beach along 
which the small landing craft could unload. The caissons and steel 
piering were placed in positions at two points—one off the American 
Omaha’ beach, the other off the British beach. The artificial ports 
were not entirely successful—the American one, except for the 
blockships, was wrecked in a storm—and there has been too much 
tendency to explain the success of our supply by the ports alone. 
But the mere fabrication and construction of these ports was a minor 
part of the major miracle. 

Ashore, construction marched with the armies. The first airstrip 
in France was prepared by our highly efficient Air Forces engineers 
in about two days; a 3,600-yard fighter strip was buile in chree 
days. By D-plus-4o there were more than a score of strips. 

Bridges, railroads, roads, parking arcas, supply dumps, wharves 
and docking spaces grew like mushrooms. I saw the whole Jand- 
scape of coastal Normandy change before my eyes. Between D-plus- 
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OUR ARMY IN WESTERN EUROPE (continued) 


11 when I had last seen the Bay of the Seine invasion beaches and 
July 25 when I left France, bulldozers and carth movers had scraped 
‘away some of the 90- to 100-foot bluffs overlooking Omaha beach; 
raded roads had been carved through the fields; wire matting 
and “‘hards"’ had been prepared on the beaches; a swamp had been 
filled in, and whole networks of one- and two-way roads had been 
s, one of them carved straight through the rubble of 
and traffic circles had been established. Since then 
express highway system from Normandy to the 
front has become famous throughout France. 

In Western Europe American engincers and American machines 
grasped the earth and changed the face of ic. 

For the first time since the Civil War, the U.S. has put into the field 
armies comparable in size with any other nation's. Unlike those in 
World War I they have béen equipped, supplied and maintained al- 
most entirely by American means. And the Army has proved its 
capacity to keep its troops supplied in a static situation such as 
that in Normandy and later—though with less success—even in such 
a fast-moving offensive as that which followed the St. L6 break- 
through. In August and carly September the American armies prob- 
ably moved farther and faster in a comparable period than any forces 
of similar size in this war. Supply difficulties helped to bog them 
down on the German fronticr, but after such a drive this is under- 
standable, 


The officers have learned 


America is fortunate in the leadership that has reached high rank 
after almost three years of war. In Western Europe there have been 
many failures of leadership as well as many successes, but most of 
those at the top had been proved and tried in the crucibles of other 
campaigns and measured up well in the supreme tests. Some divi- 
sion, numerous regimental and many battalion and company com- 
manders failed and had to be relieved, some in the initial assault, 
some in the slow, grinding, bloody business of hedgerow war or in 
the assault upon the Westwall, some in the mobile fluid warfare 
that followed the St. L6 breakthrough. The combat units engaged 
in France directly reflected the quality of their leadership (this is 
true of all armies, but particularly true of the American Army); 
those with good leaders were good units, 

General Eisenhower has set the tone and pattern for the whole 
operation in France. He was determined to make the campaign an 
Allied operation and his forces a fighting team, He succeeded by the 
strength of his winning personality and by his tactful frankness. 
His job has been far more difficult than that of Foch in the First 
World War; and he has handled it—with all the vexations and fric- 
tions incident to a war by allies—with consummate skill. General 
Bradley directed the First Army and later the 12th U. S. Army 
Group with the shrewd common sense and calm strength for which 
he is noted. 

Too large a company of gallant men have written their names in 
the imperishable record of our military history to be cited here. 
Physical courage is not an exclusive characteristic of any nation, 
but Americans certainly do not lack it 

Physical courage, however, is only one of the many necessary 
attributes of successful leadership and is probably not as important 
an attribute as moral courage. Our successful leaders have that 
quality, but too many with undoubted physical bravery are yesmen 
in disguise. They lack the spine-stiffening intangible which makes 
Ieaders great. It may be training, it may be ambition, it may be a 
too-blind obedience or it may be the tendency of some American 
‘Army officers to play the “’army game" the way it has always been 
played and to build up positions of personal prestige and power, 
little private empires, by “watching the number."* 

An officer twice wounded in France, once lightly at Cherbourg, 
once seriously at St. L6, has remarked bitterly on yes-yesmen in the 
Army in a letter to this correspondent: 

“At first I thought this [lack of moral courage and yes-yes tend- 
ency] to be truc only-in the States in training, but I have discovered 
it to be even worse in combat. Back home it came out mostly in 
eyewash. . . . I have now had the opportunity to see the results of 
this system destroy many fine fighting men on the battlefield 

Although this officer-correspondent passes over too lightly the 
absolute necessity in any military organization for a strict obedience 
of orders, he does point up an undoubted fault in leadership—the 
tendency of too many senior officers to resent juniors’ suggestions, 
the pethaps subconscious tendency to welcome agreement and to 
emphasize unquestioning obedience at the expense of intelligent 


obedience. But the major fault in officer leadership in the Army is 
the lack of a sense of “responsibility down.” Too many of our new 
officers do not sufficiently look out for their men. Many of them have 
a highly developed sense of privilege but no comparable sense of 
responsibility. 

In general, the leadership in France from four-star generals to 
sergeants is far better than was the Army leadership of two years 
ago. There are still, however, too many yesmen, too many deficien- 
cies in knowledge and the “habit of command” in junior officers 
and noncoms. These criticisms are particularly true of the noncom- 
bat services and rear areas. There is still too much deadwood in 
these branches. 


Staff work planned the offensive 


‘The staff work of the American Army has been generally good, in 
some instances superior, in a few weak. No operation probably was 
ever planned more carefully than the invasion of Normandy and the 
expansion of the Battle of Normandy into the Battle of France. The 
G-2 (Intelligence) estimates were initially overpessimistic; the G- 
(Operations) estimates scemed for a time optimistic, but the two 
errors canceled themselves out. The handling of the divisions and 
armies by the staff was in general good. 

There were some weaknesses—most of them since remedied—in 
naval-ground and in ground-air cooperation. Staffs had a tendency 
to do too much paper work and some of our staffs were too slow for 
the quick pace of war. 

But the greatest faule of our Army administratively is still the 
fault of waste—the red tape that clogs the wheels and the little, 
nonessential ‘‘empires’’ that ambitious officers or leaders build up. 
We rarely get along with one where two or three can be used. We 
are distinctly a luxurious army in the use of manpower, matériel, 
ammunition and food. In these respects the Army reflects the stand- 
ards of the nation; we are used to plenty and to waste. The Army 
is definitely overstaffed and overmanned. An efficiency survey could 
probably reduce by 10 to 25% the number of officers and men em- 
ployed in noncombat—and particularly in rear area—activities. Re- 
cently the headquarters of ETOUSA—European Theater of Opera- 
tions, U. S. Army—was cut heavily, with increase rather than im- 
pairment of efficiency. Staffs and headquarters of tactical as well as 
of supply units are overmanned and particularly overofficered. There 
are far too many duplicating and over-lapping echelons of command. 
The rath U. S. Army Group has a substantial number of general 
officers on its staff and enough personnel of all grades to form an 
understrength division. The American Army and SHAEF’s command 
and headquarters personnel are occupying more than 150 hotels in 
Paris. Rear-arca medical installations, visitors’ bureaus, Air Forces 
activities, especially some of the administrative functions of the 
wing organization, and the supply and maintenance elements of the 
Air Forces arc among the units with far more personnel than is ac- 
tually needed for efficient operations. But the fault is a general one. 
Ic is probable that if the Army sloughed off its excess “fat,” five to 
six more combat divisions might be formed out of this personnel. 

This situation is induced in part by empire building and it too 
often encourages gold-bricking, or a search for rank instead of 
efficiency. An officer may be given a position which a noncom could 
fill, and then he may try to build up his position into a little empire 
of his own, When he has ‘*X"" officers and" X" enlisted men under 
him he is able to make a case for increased rank. 

An anonymous officer poet expressed his resentment of this system 
in a sardonic parody which follows: 


ECHELONS ON HIGH 
Ob, we're the little people with the power 
We're the minions of the echelons on bigh 
We're the guardians of rhe gate 
Of the powerful and great 
And all that reaches them must pass us by. 


And so when any matter comes before us 
To determine what the military finds 

We look on it with terror 

For we must not make an error 
So we bold it until we've made up our minds. 


For an admiral can can us in a minute 
Or a general return us to the pool 

Or send us to the front 

Where we'd have to bear the brunt 
Of the vacillations of some other fool. 
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QUR ARMY IN WESTERN EUROPE (continues) 


And when one makes a real mistake it bounces, 
And the issue does not long remain in doubt, 
But with any sort of luck 
We can always pass the buck 
And there's no one in the world can find us out. 


So we analyze cach line and word and comma 
And we send our letters back to be retyped; 
And we call for conferences 
Where we mend our little fences, 
And it's only lower echelons are griped. 


And the shadow" s more important than the substance 
‘And the form is more important than the end; 

If we merely carp and edit 

No one else will get the credit 
While we make no mistakes we must defend. 


Ob, we're rhe little people with the power 
We're the minions of the echelons on bigh 
We'll do nothing for the nation 
That's not strictly regulation 
So we never, never do... and never dic! 


Our tactics count on superiority 


American tactics in France have been sound, less bold than they 
have seemed and based fundamentally upon an overwhelming nu- 
merical superiority in matériel. In the first two months—until the 
end of the hedgerow war—infantry was the dominant arm, but it 
was infantry which was not trained to or could not or would not 
advance without that advance being prefaced and supported by 
bombing and artillery fire in great volume. From the St. LO break- 
through to the German frontier it has been the “tank,” used in its 
generic sense, or, that is to say, mechanized weapons, which has 
been the dominant arm, Since then infantry has borne the brunt of 
the fighting. The breakthrough at St. LO and the subsequent exploi- 
tation were vindication and justification for the armored school of 
tactics which held that once we employed mass tank attack (by 
two armored divisions at St. L6) the enemy could not withstand it. 
Prior to the July 25 breakthrough no more than one combat com- 
mand of an American armored division had been massed and used in 
one section of the front. Since St. Lé, we have used armored divisions 
—not even yet in the mass which a mechanized country like America 
might expect—in sizable numbers. 

There is no doubt whatsoever that mechanized warfare is still in 
its infancy. In the air and on the ground the tactics and techniques 
now being used will soon be obsolete. If the nation is to keep its 
military science abreast of change we must rid ourselves of the “dead 
hand of tradition." We must gear our tactics to the machine. And 
that means boldness in concept and execution; it means experimen- 
tation and vision; it means abandonment of caution—not “* Offensive 
brutale et a outrance’’ in the sense in which the French used the term 
but the offensive of bold swift strokes without too much fear for 
our flanks. 

But i would be a mistake to conclude, as so many have done from 
the fighting in France, that the offensive has completely triumphed 
over the defensive. Far from proving the modern defensive weak, 
the hedgerow war in Normandy and the strong German defense 
on the Reich's frontiers have proved it strong. With only 45,000 
to 70,000 men and with virtually no air cover or air support, the 
Germans in Normandy held back for a month American forces 
five to 10 times their numerical strength, seven times their tank 
strength, many times their artillery strength. The defensive, giv- 
en even one fifth the firepower of the attackers on the ground and 
in the air, is still very, very strong. The victories won in France 
are little key to the relative strength of offense and defense in mod- 
ern war. The Germans were finally overwhelmed in Normandy and 
will be again in Germany by tremendously superior forces which 
marshaled against them the greatest mass of matéricl—guns, tanks, 
planes, trucks, weapons, equipment—yet used on a comparable front 
in this war. 

The defensive is still strong, yet it is clear that the linear theory of 
defense is dead. Any ground defense today must be in great depth and 
must be based on the concept of counterattacks by mobile reserves. 
The plane and therobor bomb, the tank and the self-propelled gun, 
the truck and flexible oil pipe line laid cross-country as fast as an 
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OUR ARMY IN WESTERN EUROPE (continued) 


army advances have put the accent upon mobility. Speed and surprise 
are still dominant factors in war. 

In France there have been periods, notably during the hedgerow 
war, when there was far too much tendency to fight terrain instead 
of the enemy. Constantly the tankers would say, “This isn’t good 
tank country." Or the infantry would point to the good defensive 
positions of the enemy or the artillery to the lack of observation. 
This observer has heard these same expressions applied to widely 
differing types of terrain—in North Africa, in Europe, in the Pacific. 
But modern infantry, artillery and mechanized weapons can be applied 
to any type of terrain, if properly used. There was also a tendency 
to allow the momentum of an attack to peter out. It must be kept 
moving. If the men stop and dig in and seck cover it is very difficult 
to get the attack rolling again. 


The men don’t really hate the Germans 


The core of any army is its men. Despite the traditional American 
distaste for discipline and for the military life, Americans have 
rounded into good soldiers. They are probably more intelligent sol- 
diers than those of any other army, better educated. But they are 
certainly less world-conscious. 

The average GI's objective is still to get home. He has never had 
any great desire to fight in this war and the men who really hate the 
Germans are probably in the minority. Rangers, parachute troops 
and some of our veteran infantry and tank men are as tough and effi- 
cient and seasoned soldiers as any, but as a whole the American sol- 
dier is still too dependent on his luxuries—extra clothing and good 
food, Red Cross, etc.—and still hasn't as much heart in this war as 
the Russian or the Tommy, the German or the Jap. This is in turn a 
direct reflection of the attitude of the American public. The GI is 
wary of slogans; he’s fighting mostly because he has to. This has been 
the Army's greatest handicap. 

Nevertheless, the soldier's morale is far better than it was in 
North Africa and in Italy, and his lack of conviction about war aims 
does nor prevent him from being a good soldier. His morale reflects 
the quality of his leadership; hence it is sometimes bad and some- 
times good. 

The American soldier as he is today is good but not superlative 
He is at his best when handling machines, and it is upon machines— 
a superior quantity of machines—that his victory has been based. 

But he could be a much better soldier if he had better leaders, par- 
ticularly during his training periods. He could be a better soldier if 
his curiosity and eagerness for knowledge and discussion were satis- 
fied adequately; if he developed a political consciousness as well as 
combat proficiency; and if the Army tried to inculcate in him ideals 
of character and standards of self-discipline as well as efficiency in 
battle. 

Probably no war in which Americans have ever fought so enlisted 
the convictions of both sides as our Civil War. That is why it was the 
bloodiest to date of all our conflicts. 

The next war—when it comes, and come it will—will be even 
more a war of machines than this one. But there is no guarantee that 
the industrial strength of America will ever again have such a tre~ 
mendous ratio of superiority or that the U. S. will again have such 
powerful industrial allics as ic has had in this war. Moral superi- 
ority as well as machine superiority is a task for which the nation 
of tomorrow must strive. 


Civil war soldiers felt more strongly about what they were fighting for than modern 
IU. S. soldiers. Because of this che Civil War was the bloodiest in all U. S. history 
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How to express the “sea 
on Christmas morning ! 


is none too good 
morning. For it’s cei y 
gifts to your men folks to express all 
the love vou feel... and only gifts bearing 
unquestioned iabels can do such a job. 
" a should know th 


ets for sport 


, the leader 


‘tops. Here are two suggested 
gifts, by the wi 


* Buy War Bonds First! « 


GLOVES BY 
ar 


The Caressing Fouch 
OF GLOVES BY SENDRA 


Your hands become truly a part of your personal allure 
when gloved by Sendre. We need beauty these days— 
need its lift ond inspiration. You'll find it in these gracious, 
lovable gloves. None too mony of them this year, but 
when you find them—what a joy they ore! 


Ven dia 


EISENDRATH GLOVE CO., 2001 N. Elton Ave, Chicago 14 
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"| hear the wars practically over... back home !" 


Ropanty it’s only natural for us back 
home to feel the war's almost won, 
the way good news has been pouring in. 


for him—not by 
st one of a few 


But the war's not ove 
a long sight! And he's 
million or more that will stay over there 
until they finish the bloody mess. Or kill 
time for a few months—or years—in 
some hospital. 

What about you? 


Buy at least one extra #100 War Bond today ! 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 


This is no time to relax. No time to 
forget the unfinished business. It’s still 
your war, and it still costs a lot. 


So dig down deep this time. Dig down 
till it hurts, and get yourself a hundred- 
dollar War Bond over and above any 
you now own—or are now purchasing. 
‘This 6th War Loan is every bit as im- 
portant to our complete and final Vic- 
tory as was the first. 


Don’t “let George do it”—get yourself 
that added bond and help finish a fine job 
right. The quicker you reach down deep, 
the better you do your job for war, the 
more you'll contribute to ending the 
fight. And the quicker they'll come back 
—the guys that can still be killed. 


After all, you're safe and sound and 
home. That’s worth another hundred-dollar 
bond to you, isn’t ut? 


In cooperation with the 6th War Loan, LIFE contributes this page to present this message. 
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BILLY ARNOLD STANDS 5 FT. 8 IN., WEIGHS 145 LE. HIS TRAINER, HERE READYING BILLY FOR THE BOUT WITH “TIGER BOB” WADE, 1S FORMER FIGHTER “YOUNG JOE” WALCOTT 


W WELTERWEIGHT 


Billy Arnold of Philadelphia is 
unbeaten in 30 professional bouts 


in the prizefight world is nd won ir, impressed 
pol boy from Ph 


all Arnold. In less th 


got up A passing instr 


offered him boxing lesson 


red enough to buy a new home for his wid- 
Now ahigh- 


owed mother and 10 brothers a 


school senior, Billy takes a pre ring course 


Billy Arnold’ ys, helps him co 


ago in the court 
School when he got into a fight, got knocked down, 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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When you drink Virginia Dare anyplace, 
anytime, you will enjoy its fine flavor. 

It’s the favorite American Wine. 
Get a bottle of delicious Virginia Dare 
today. So good—so reasonable, 


GARRETT AND COMPANY, INC., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


RONSON, fortopquality andefficient,endurin 


And so, our entire output is requisitioned by our 
Government for our Armed Forces overseas. Sorry, but 
no direct individual orders can be filled. When huge 
military needs are met and civilion 

sumed, RONSONS will again be availa! 

regular retail channels. 


MAKE YOUR DOLLARS FIGHT—BUY WAR BONDS! 
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New Welterweight (continues) 


Before the fight Arnold weighs in, then has a steak. His manager, a 
tor, watches Billy’s health carefully, has brought him up slowly to his fighting peak. 


‘After his meal Arnold gets three hours’ nap. Because he goes to high school, he cannot 
travel far for any of his fights, must do his training before and after day’s studies. 


In the ring Arnold (right) fecls out opponent with caution of Joe Louis, then cuts 
Jose. Shown here is his bout with 


Tiger" Wade in New York's St 


jolas Arena. 


Amold’s left hook, which carries all his weight behind it. This “Sunday 


punch” finished Wade 


second round of the bout, has knocked out 26 of 30 men. 


1 ROASTED IT IN MY GIBSON ELECTRIC” 


THE 
FREEZ'R SHELF 
REFRIGERATOR 
‘The Gibson Frees'r Shelf Refrigerator 
-LONES—differ- 


tent layers of cold that reach clear across 
ithout obstructions—will make it eas 


Welcome praise of a meal well cooked is 
the natural result of letting a Gibson 
Kookall automatic electric range do your 
cooking for you! 

Thousands of Gibson owners who 
bought their Gibsons before war work 
stopped production are enjoying coo! 

vantages little short of miraculo 
‘And when th 


ing innovations to save your 
time, to keep your kitchen cool and 
clean, to make your foods look better, 
taste better and be better for you! 

Your new Gibson Kookall electric 
range with Automatic Control will he 
almost human in the way it shoulders 
your cooking burdens—turns itself on 
and off, cooks complete meals even when 
you are elsewhere, saves current costs by 
using stored up heat, requires electri 
for only about 24th’ of actual row 


the Gibson before you buy! 
Gibson is now engoped in wer production 


GIBSON REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
GREENVILLE, MICHIGAN 


Expert Depertment, 201 6. Wells S1., Chicogo, Il. 
Conodion Distributors, Regers Mojestic, Lid., Terente 


* BUY wi 


JONDS AND STAMPS * 


COMING! ‘A NEW GIBSON HOME FREEZER 
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THE SLUMBER-PARTY GIRLS SPRAWL ON THE GYM FLOOR 
WHISPERING, GIGGLING, GOSSIPING, BUT NOT SLEEPING 


Life Goes to a 
Slumber Durty 


California schoolgirls conduct one on grand scale 


kK -yone knows, although no one knows quite wh g girls like to sleep at 
‘one another's homes, This peculiarity sometimes fests itself in something 
called a “slumber party,” in which numbers of girls in nightdress stretch out on 
somebody’s parlor floor to drink hot cocoa, talk about boys, giggle, throw pillows, tell 
ghost stories and otherwise work themselves into a state of adolescent hysteria that 
forfends They feel terrible the next morning. 

A few weeks ago this custom had its Gétterdimmerung in a colossal sleeping 
bout at East Bakersfield High School, Bakersfield, Calif. The occasion was the foot- 
ball game between East Bakersfield and its hottest rival, West Bakersfield 
Alter a pre-game rally 300 girls, struggling under mattresses, blankets and pillows, 
began streaming to the high-school gymnasium and picking out advantageous sleep- 
ing spaces, Following a mass supper they climbed into trucks and were hauled off 
to the big game, played under floodlights, which East Bakersfield disappointingly 
lost, 21-6, Only unhappy, the girls trucked back to the gymnasium and 
for the led toraise the merry hell recorded in these pictures, 


HOMORES WRIGGLE AND PEEL DOWN TO THE 


‘SKIVVIES 


At 3am. the 


1s settled down after raiding the school kitchen 
For the most part they didn’t bother with their us 


y talked drowsily and 


ghtly beauty routines, 


GAILY THROUGH SPACE WEA TRY GAME OF LEAPFROG 


‘A CHUBBY QUARTET DOES A NIGHTSHIRTED CANCAI G GARTERS ALONG THE WAY 
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Ly Goes lea Slumber Party (continued) 


Remember This One? 


FIREMAN: “When the fire broke out, 
did you get into the 
flames?” 
MAN: "No, I got into my *B.V.D!” 


TBLV.D, ia A REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


GIVE HIM A 
COLORFUL BV.D. 


B.V.D. isn’t just the brand name for the finest underwear 
you can buy—you’ll find that dependable label on a whole 
line of smart pajamas and sport shirts! Any man on your 
Christmas list will enjoy the style-setting patterns and col- < 

ors of the new B.V.D. pajamas: When you give B.V.D.— , er a 
you GIVE CHRISTMAS CHEER FOR ALL THE YEAR! Pillow-slinging contest was the inevitable climax of the slumber party. The girl who 


fell on the floor was almost annihilated as spearheads advanced from all directions. 


Something new in pajama pot- 
terns! You'll like the new 
‘Tone and Pallet Stripe paja- 
mas—in the popular Collarless 
model, Full cut for coi 
and guaranteed washable 
About $2.97 


Wt to myself, 9 like BMD bese” 


UNDERWEAR +» PAJAMAS + SPORTSWEAR +» SWIM TRUNKS 


pillows during the 
ies were reported. 


like Apaches, 300 wildly excited females let go wi 
centering attacks on nearest adversaries. Mino 
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On the Bata Mann Siinagraew nihtentlig: Jawani Lott oF Lends: famanarcanam bectmaleh— 


made to sell at nine guineas ($38.17)—reproduced by Regal at just $6.60. 


Hundreds of thousands of Americans have 
now been to London—have seen swank British 
styles — particularly the inimitable smartness 
of Englishmen’s shoes. Thousands, perhaps 
have visited the noted Lobb establishment, 
near St. James’ Castle — where the boots and 
shoes for British peerage have been custom- 
made for more than a century, 


Now, will Americans expect such styling — 
such fine quality at home? Regal thinks so. 
And with an eye to adding another great shoe 


fashion to its already exceptional Jine—Regal 
sought out Lobb of London for the out- 
standing style shown above. It was designed 
and hand-made in finest grain leather — 
rugged, long-wearing, superbly handsome! 


Regal craftsmen took Lobb’s originals 
— copied them in fine London grain leather, 
on the same last, in the same fine detailing, 
even to the full leather lining and the bellows 
tongue —then reproduced this great Brit 
bootmaker style by the thousands. Even shoe 


h 


are surprised at the amazing similarity 
—in detail, style and quality—between Lobb’s 
$38.17 original pair and the Regal Reprodue- 
tions at just $6.60. 

Get bootmaker style and bootmaker quality 
with your next shoe coupon! And get the ad- 
vantage of “Prescription Fitting”— exclusive 
with Regal — which measures both your feet 
in sitting, standing and stepping positions — 
assures you of an accurate fit. 
BUY WAR BONDS TO HAVE AND 


TO HOLD 


REGAL y SHOES 


SOLD ONLY IN 80 COMPANY-OWNED RETAIL STORES * 


PRINCIPAL CITIES * COAST TO COAST 


FACTORY AND MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT AT WHITMAN, MASS. 


© WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED STYLE FOLDER “‘L-15" 


‘Special Gift’ -_ words that mean fond thoughtfulness 


Et Z Py Lbs 


eit words that mean smooth i Walker’ Deluxe’ 


for this whis! 
refinement: in 


‘Straight bourbon whiskey. 86 proof. This whiskey is 4 years old. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 


Lie Goes oa Hlamber Pary (continued) 


Ple excitement occurred when members of football team eluded night watch- 
men and scaled the walls, No slumber party is a real success without marauding boys. 


Boys were repulsed as usual amid squeals and taunting cries. Here the triumphant 
defenders savor their hollow victory, wait anxiously and hopefully for second foray. 


to your gal on Xmas 
Day — with a fine 


Barbasol Face—and 
ithout mistletoe. And 


ving your 


a 


fts in the world— 
shaving comf 
faster shaves 
for your skin 


SS ’ weather. 


as sailing on ice— that’s 
7 a Barbasol shave—the prushless way that 
/ changed the shaving habits of the nation. Try 


Barbasol and let your skin-soothed face tell you why 
more men shave with Barbasol than any other kind 
—here at home, and clear around the world! 

In tubes and jars. Large size 25¢; giant size 50¢; 
family size 
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CHILOREN 


SAN FRANCISCO'S SCULPTURED 200 


? sf 
| 
OUR SUGGESTION LIFE’S MISCELLANY 
FOR CHRISTMAS conrinues 
FEE THAT'S 
ONE FEATURE OF CO} 
L ) 
Do you use a drip pot, percolator, vacuum 
pot, or plsin oli Gehioned caffeepot? No ' 
matter which, tell the coffee expert in your 
= 7 A&P store. In the special coffee mill, he will 1 
GEAR AND CUBS ARE STREAMLINED Custom Grind A&P Coffee to the precise fine- 
ness required. That's important, because cor- 
r rect grinding means better flavor in every cup! 
FOSTER BROS se 
Ee Superb quality, sun-ripened coffee, is what 
PHILADELPHIA.» aw. YORE ASP buyers select at the plantations, And 
that means richer, fuller flavor! 
& ) 
The exclusive A&P roasters literally “hoard” 
flavor. At flavor peak off goes the heat—out 
rush the co“ee beans, packed with goodness. 
4 
You know A&P Coffees are fresh ‘cause 
they're still in the roaster-fresh bean when 
you buy. Coffee that fresh Aas to be good! 
5. ' IR 
First cup to last, you'll love coffee that's 
five ways better. Change now to A&P Coffee at 
—there's a blend to suit your taste. 3) 
fh bean coffee ground A&P DRIP a» 
for a drip. pot. Mea- 
BUFANO Poses WITH HIS SCULPTURE 
Time, LIFE, Fortune and the | 
Architectural Forum have | 
OLD FASHIONED been cooperating with the 
TOMBTO PRESERVES War Production Board ever 
sats since Jan., 1943, on the con- 
kitchen. servation of paper. During 
the year 1944 these four 
publications of the Time 
group are budgeted to use 
73,000,000 pounds (1,450 
freight carloads) less paper 
than in 1942. In view of re- Cr) a 
sulting shortages of copies, 
please share your copy a 
of LIFE with your friends. F/R] y 
| Y (Shee na fcr offee 
a sang package al ang price —The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
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ARE THEY MARCHING BACK 


“THEY NEED MORE THAN ‘JOBS’ 
IF AMERICA IS TO GO AHEAD” 


Says 


@ Battlefield danger is one thing—but our returning veterans face 
the too real danger of coming home to a static America where 
“jobs” are offered instead of decent opportunities. 


SERVICE MEN DON’T NEED HELP...THEY HAVE THE STUFF TO HELP US! 
We at Bowes “Seal Fast” Corporation have set up a plan that gives 
returned service men their chance to make America go ahead. It’s no 
charitable, “job making” plan. And it won't do the whole job of getting 
America started back to a prosperous peace. But it WILL give some 
fighting men the chance to create jobs for others and in so doing, make 


Free Enterprise more than a theory. Write to us for details. 


BOWES "SEAL FAST" CORPORATION, INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


TIRE REPAIR 
SYSTEM 
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LIFES MISCELLANY 


CONTINUED 


V-2 BLASTS AND SHAKES ENGLAND 


After V-2 struck England Prime Minister Churchill observed, “The effects 
have not been significant.” He pointed out that the V-2 rocket carried the 
same explosive charge as its flying-bomb predecessor (a ton), that V-2's 
blast was more intense but not so widespread. Jet-propelled, 30 ft. long and 
4 ft. thick, V-2 approaches England 60 miles up in the stratosphere and de- 
scends at more than 900 mph, faster than sound, tostrike without warning. 


s mas ee o> 
APPLES SHAKEN FROM THEIR TREES WHEN V-2 EXPLODED IN AN ORCHARD 


Bations however, whether professional or amateur, wil be neither acknowledged nor returned 
tnles accompanied by adequate postage, packing'and directions. UE wil not be responsi- 
Breer Sfe tng of sone either tn ite cles or intranet Payment wile ale only an 
roval and publication. Address all correspondence about contribu VTRIBUTIONS 
EDITOR, PIPE Magasine, TIME & LIFE Building, Ro 
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Three Feathers Distributor 
3, Inc, New York, N.Y. Blended Whiskey, 86 proef, 60% 
3 grain neutral spirits. 


This is a fellow who lives 
on a piece of paper. 


Year after year he keeps that same friendly 
smile and holds those dewy peas or sunny corn 
in his arms. 


He never speaks or moves, yet he is respected 
by millions. 


He is one of America's trusted trade-marks—an 
institution in food, an honest guidepost 
to buying. 


He is the Green Giant on the label of our 
corn and peas. 


The fine trade-marks of America are the aristocracy 
of our commercial life... They take the can or box 
or bottle they adorn away from its fellows... 
They lend authenticity to the advertisement they 
sign... They put fam 
fll... They are a constant quality-challenge to 


iarity on the shelves they 


the people who put them on their products and a 
guiding beacon to the hands and eyes of people 
who buy those products... The good trade-mark 


lives long and makes friends...The unworthy Packed at the fleeting 


brand dies soon—and alone. moment of perfect flavor 


GREEN GIANT BRAND PEAS 
NIBLETS BRAND WHOLE KERNEL CORN 
NIBLETS BRAND MEXICORN 

DEL MAIZ BRAND CREAM STYLE CORN 
NIBLETS BRAND ASPARAGUS 


Packed only by Minnesota Valley Canning Company, headquarters, 
LeSueur, Minn., and Fine Foods of Canada, Ltd., Tecumseh, Ont. 


